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ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

CARPATHIAN TRAVELLING. 

The Carpathian or Krapack chain of mountains in- 
closes the kingdom of Hungary on three sides, in the 
form of a bow, of which the Danube is the string. 
At Presburg in the west, and in the south-JBast at 
Orsova, the semicircle of hills rises from the river — 
marks on the one side with a series of wooded slopes 
the boundary lines of Hungary and Moldavia, and on 
the other interposes an Alpine frontier between Tran- 
sylvania and the Danubian PrincipaUties. Its greatest 
elevation it attains in the north, where, with a mighty 
wall of rock, it divides the plains of the Zips and 
Galicia; where, too, it fully merits the epithet from 
which etymologists have derived its name — Chrib, 
Chrebet, the high mountain, or still more literally, the 
high hack. It was at this point that we crossed the 
range on our way from Presburg to Cracow. 

B 



2 ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS. 

The expedition described in the following pages 
occurred during a tour in Germany and the Austrian 
Empire, between August, 1858, and July, 1860. The 
general object of travelling, as in most such travels, 
was to benefit delicate health by change of air and 
scene; and in this instance the journey received its 
direction from our wish to visit an out-of-the-way 
region, of which we had heard say that it was beautiful. 

Already we had seen something of the Carpathians 
in their south-eastern or Transylvanian branch, and, 
when skirting the Eouman border^ had threaded the 
romantic passes of Mehadia, and the green and lovely 
vale of Hatzeg; nay, — ^thanks to the crashing of a 
bough beneath his weight, — we had even caught a 
glimpse of the great Carpathian bear, said to be less 
retiring in winter than in summer, and really not shy 
at all when alone with the sentries of the Military 
Cordon. But in the Transylvanian Alps our path had 
never climbed beyond the spurs of the hiUs, and every 
one assured us that the Carpathians in their majesty 
were seen to greatest advantage in the northern part 
of the chain. Therefore, instead of returning to Vienna, 
and making our proposed trip to Cracow by rail, we 
resolved to go thither direct from Presburg and strike 
across the mountain frontier. 

From Presburg vid Tymau, through the valley of 
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the Vag to ScLmocks, from Schmocks across the Car- 
pathians to Cracow. 

Such yras the route we proposed to follow ; and at 
Prague, Vienna, and Buda-Pest we made inquiries as 
to the means of doing so. It was wonderful how little 
information we could procure. Many persons had 
heard that that part of the country was well worth 
seeing, and believed that by taking a good travelling 
equipage from Vienna, and securing a servant who 
spoke Slovak as well as German, the journey from 
Presburg to Schmocks might be achieved. But then, 
at many stages of the road, it was difficult to procure 
horses to take on your carriage; and everybody's ex- 
perieilce went to prove that the most intelligent travel- 
ling servants, even when honest, were often the most 
given to drinking and quarrelling. 

As for books of information, everyone recommended 
Mednyansky's picturesque tour on the Vag,* and some 
people were able to inform us that a countryman of 
our own, named Paget, had once visited those regions, 
and published his journal As it happened, it was 
from Mr. Paget's book that we had derived our own 
project of going up the Vag ; but that book, instructive 
and entertaining as it is, told of an expedition in 1831, 

* Malerische Beise auf dem Waagflusse in Ungam ; von Aloia 
Freiherm von Mednyansky. HartlebeiL Pest, 1844 

B 2 



4 ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS. 

and eight and twenty years might be expected to have 
produced, even in the north of Hungary, some change 
in roads and inns. Jenny's excellent Hungarian Guide- 
Book* bore date 1835. 

Putting what we read and what we heard, together, 
we collected intelligence to the following effect. Hun- 
garians bore witness that there was a good road from 
Presburg to Schmocks. A Polish gentleman testified 
that he had himself gone to Schmocks from Cracow. 
Books and travellers agreed that wholesome food could 
be had at the inns; and from a single traveller — ^the 
only one who thought it possible to travel without a 
private carriage and servants — ^we had extracted the 
valuable information that at every place on the road 
you could get a peasant's cart and a pair of horses 
to convey you to the next ; also that the innkeepers 
spoke German. 

So we summed up the evidence, and thereon gave 
judgment, that from Presburg to Cracow the transit was 
practicable, and that the best plan to avoid breaking 
down on the road was to take with us nothing cum- 
brous or unmanageable — ^neither a Vienna carriage nor 
a Himgarian courier. 

Since our arrival in safety on the north side of the 

* Sdimidl's Beisehandbuch durch das Konigreich Ungam. Zweite 
Aiiflage von Jenny's Handbuch. Wien, 1835. Qeiold. 
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CarpiEttliians we have been more than once called on 
to bear witness that we really did cross the range, in 
order to prove that this may be achieved by ladies; 
one object, therefore, in writing the following narrative 
has been to bear witness, once for all, how easy we 
found the transit and how rich the reward of each 
effort in its accomplishment. Also, we cannot but be 
anxious to save other English people the only real 
trouble through which we had to wade — ^that, namely, 
of collecting, at second and third hand, imcertain testi- 
monies about the " lions in the path." We have tried 
to. recollect what were represented to us as the most 
formidable of these obstacles — ^bad roads, bad inns, the 
difficulty of obtaining horses and of communicating 
with the country people — and we have dwelt, at a 
length which must otherwise seem unwarrantable on 
every detail connected with such impediments. 

Eegarding the language: those who speak German 
can make their way in any part of Hungarj", where 
even thirty years ago that tongue was imderstood by 
every person above the rank of a peasant The popu- 
lation of North Himgary is moreover Slavonic, and its 
dialect greatly resembles the Bohemian ; so that any 
one who has previously travelled in Bohemia, and there 
picked up the names of things in daily use, will soon 
. be able to call about him in Slovak. And here let me 
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remark about the uses of a travelling servant, that if 
one of these is to consist in acting interpreter, it is 
not enough to secure an individual who calls himself 
'^Hungarian." Hungarian peasants of the Slavonic 
race do not understand Magyar, and I know of an 
instance where English people, making an excursion 
through the Slovak country, and having engaged a 
Magyar attendant, found he did not understand Slovak. 

But if travellers think that they require a courier to 
protect them from extortion and robbery, I can only 
testify that at the end of this journey we found that 
we had accomplished it at very small expense without 
having missed a single article or coin* — ^without having 
fee'd an oflicial, great or small, and without one alter- 
cation on the subject of prices. 

On another subject — ^that of distances — ^we often felt 
the want of accurate information, but cannot pretend 
to give much aid to others ; and as for names, almost 
every place between Presburg and Cracow has at least 
two— one Slavonic and one German, — ^and places on 
the Hungarian side of the mountains very often as 
many as three. In most instances, if the designation is 
to be found in Murray we have simply copied it from 
his " Handbook," and in regions where Murray fails us 
we have made Jenny our guide. 

In Slavonic names the c, accented as in " Cech," is 
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pronounced like ich ("Tchech"), and accented as in 
Damjanic, like ch in the English word " each " (Dam- 
janich)^ but when without any accent, as in Palacky, 
it is pronounced like tz (" Palatzky '*). The accented 
i9, as in ''Safarik/' is spoken like, our ah and the 
Grerman scL The ii? is, as in German, pronounced as v ; 
and in the following pages v has always been substituted 
for it — ^for instance " Vavel," of which the right spelling 
is "WaweL" The accented i in "zupan" is sounded 
like the French^' in "jour." 



■V 



CHAPTER 11. 

PRE8BURQ TO P 1ST JAN. 

It was necessary to change our circular notes at 
Presburg, no correspondent of our London banker 
occurring on the road to Cracow. At Presburg, also, 
we laid in a stock of portable soup, and of tea, other- 
wise luggage was reduced to its Tninimum, adapted to 
travel in the carts of peasants, and allowed to include 
only one extra — a hand-basket containing Eouman 
water-vases — ^too far irreplaceable to be trusted out of 
our sight. It says something for the roads in north 
Hungary and Galicia, that this brittle ware reached 
Cracow in safety. 

A railway, whereon the carriages are drawn by 
horses, takes you from Presburg as far as Tymau; 
and about four o'clock on a broiling day in June, 
1859, we found ourselves seated in one of its com- 
partments, fairly started on our journey. 

The country between Presburg and Tymau is of 
that fertile and smiling aspect which best deserves 
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the name of pretty. A chain of low hills, belonging 
to the Presburg group of the Carpathians, and partly 
covered with vineyards, which produce an excellent 
wine, large white fields of oats, maize, and barley, 
the road fringed with acacias, now in fuU bloom,— 
all formed a pleasant picture on the evening of a 
hot summer's day. 

The peasants, in their white tunics, wide felt hats, 
and flowing locks, reminded us, at a distance, of our 
friends the Eoumans; but the hair and complexion 
were fairer, the features had lost their southern cast, 
and though the men were something heavy in coun- 
tenance, the women showed sweet, cheerful faces, and 
the country presented a more cultivated appearance 
tha;n any through which we had hitherto passed. 

Indeed, next to the German, the most industrious 
tenant of the Hungarian soil is generally allowed to 
be the Slovak. 

It was twilight ere we approached lymau — a town 
whose many churches and convents long since won 
for it the name of "Little Eome," and which, in 
former days, enjoyed considerable importance as the 
residence of the Hungarian primate. For some time, 
indeed, it formed his city of refuge ; for during that 
stormy epoch in Hungary's past, when her capital 
was the stronghold of a Turkish Pasha, the old 
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axchiepiscopal seat on the Danube could be no safe 
resting-place for a prelate and his chapter, and it 
was then that the Archbishop of Gran migrated to 
Tymau, whence he did not return tiU 1820. 

Tymau is moreover an ancient city, built by King 
Bela in the twelfth century, and occupying the site 
of an old Moravian town. At present, it retains but 
little of its former consequence, but still has a local 
reputation as the place where the Slovak language is 
spoken with most purity. A printing establishment 
for works in that dialect flourishes — or before 1848 
did flourish —at Tymau. 

It was too late to see much the evening we arrived, 
but next day we sallied forth for a walk roimd the 
town. Our first visit was paid to the cathedral, a 
stately edifice with two great towers, foimded in 
1380 by Louis of Anjou; it has since imdergone 
restoration at the hands of a modem architect, and 
is esteemed one of the most remarkable edifices in 
Hungary. Leaving it, and passing the archiepiscopal 
palace, we came out on the market-place, and there, 
for the last time till reaching Cracow, found sunmier 
fruits exposed to sale. There are plenty of gardens 
further north, and more than one district is famous 
for its orchards, but the sun takes long to warm the 
soil under the shadow of the Carpathians. 
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And now, quitting the town by one of its gates, 
we found ourselves in a promenade planted with 
acacias, and leading round one side of the waUs. 
Hence may be enjoyed a good view of the fertile 
champaign, from which the fortifications of Tymau 
rise in a square; oat-fields of wide extent meet the 
eye on every side ; wheat-fields, producing the delicious 
white bread for which Tymau is famous; vineyards, 
reminding the conscientious ''tourist" that one lion 
he should on no accoimt leave unvisited, is the huge 
Tun of Tymau, said to be even larger than its world- 
renowned brother, the Tun of Heidelberg. 

Ee-entering the town by the opposite end, we passed 
through the so-called Juden Thor, re-opened in 1805 
to admit the long banished Jews. They had been 
driven forth in the fifteenth century, accused of the . 
murder of a citizen, and the gate by which they made 
their exodus was walled up till their return. 

The Post Wagen was at the door of the office when 
we returned to our starting-point ; we were soon in our 
places, and rattling along through clouds of dust 

The coimtry, seen on either side, was much the 
same as that through which we passed on the preceding 
day, perhaps rather less interesting-more fields, fewer 
hills ; so that, although strongly advised by our fellow- 
travellers to stop for a day or two at Pistjan, and 
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try the delights of that "unrivalled watering-place," 
we preferred passing on to more romantic scenery. 
It is probable, however, that had we at the moment 
been suffering from rheumatism, or any kindred 
ailment, we could not have resisted the promise of 
instant cure which these potent waters were warranted 
to verify. As it was, we felt much tempted by 
the ruins of a Templar church said to be within 
walking distance of the baths; however, seeing we 
could not stop everywhere, we kept to our original 
plan of getting on to Trentsin that night. 

The post stopped to change horses at a station 
short of Pistjan, and there we took leave of the 
imperial vehicle. 

Alas ! we took leave also of our big umbreUa, wide- 
spreading as a tent, green cotton, with a tartan strip 
round the border, bought at the fair in Pest expressly 
for this expedition. We were assured that by inquiring 
and sending messages, we should next day recover 
our valuable companion, and recover it we did, but of 
this anon, and of its consequences. 

In the meantime we betook ourselves to the post- 
oflRce, and inquired as to the possibility of obtaining 
a cart and horses to convey us to the town of Trentsin, 
passing by the castles of Csejta and Betzko. 

The Official answered that nothing could be more 
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easy, and that lie would attend to us directly ; but, as 
usual, "directly*' took the dimensions of a long interval, 
and we were fairly reduced to the tactics of " the Im- 
portunate Widow " before anything like zeal was shown 
in our cause. Then, indeed, the Beamter did exert 
himself; he showed us a little inn where we might rest 
till the carriage was ready, he negotiated with the 
landlord to convey us with horses of his own, and 
when that could not be arranged he sent for a peasant. 

The matter stood thus : The landlord was out, and 
so were his horses ; but the son of the landlord made 
his best bow, and doubted not that his father, had he 
chanced to be at home, would have been most happy 
to drive us to Trentsin. The horses might indeed " be 
sent for, but it would take an hour for the lad to 
reach the horses, and an hour for the horses to reach 
the inn — then they must be fed and rest for another 
hour or perhaps two hours, then" — ^We were listening 
no longer, but (as before told) sent for a peasant. The 
peasant came, and was ready for anything; but, in 
spite of his promises, the time that elapsed before the 
carriage was brought to the door, would almost have 
sufiiced to prepare the landlord's horses. 

Our bargain was concluded xmder the eyes of the 
Beamter, an expedient which when possible we found 
profitable throughout the journey. For the officials 
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fond of displajdng their authority, and not on very 
amiable terms with the peasants, will not suffer them 
to ask more than a fair price, nor to spin out the 
negotiations by higgling and speechifying. 

We now bent our steps to the inn, and dined either 
on baked lamb or baked chicken, I forget which it 
happened to be on the present occasion, but one or the 
other formed the dinner in every inn. The parlour 
assigned to us was cool and quiet, its waUs himg with 
scenes from the life of Napoleon — ^those ubiquitous 
pictures which meet you everywhere — side by side 
with efl&gies of the Madonna, or with the portraits of 
his bitterest foes. One picture in particular I re- 
member recognising in a small inn in Switzerland, as 
the same I had often marvelled at in a small inn in 
Scotland. The subject of it was "Napoleon in Para- 
dise," clothed in his usual costume, wearing his hat 
even there, and surrounded by the shadowy forms of 
marshals ; he holds out his arms to receive his son, a 
young ofiicer in the white Austrian uniform, whom the 
Imperial Eagle, with wings outspread, has apparently 
just carried off from earth, and presented to his illus- 
trious parent. 



CHAPTER III. 



C8EJTA AND BETZKO. 



"Who will lead us to the Castle of Csejta?" we 
asked at the first toll-bar where the carriage stopped, 
and soon a little girl had consented to be our guide. 
We followed her along a rugged way between two high 
steep banks. The sun was hot, the wood fragrant, the 
birds singing, and insects busy. All at once we came 
out on a dark rock, a deep valley, a deserted ruin. This 
was Csejta. 

Of many a horrible tale told of those who have 
been long dead, we can indulge the charitable hope 
that perchance it is not true ; but the story of the 
Castle of Csejta may not be thus disposed of; it is 
established but too certainly by the witness of legal 
documents. 

Elizabeth Batory, sister to the King of Poland, and 
wife of a powerful Hungarian Magnate, inhabited the 
Castle of Csejta in the year 1610. She was of a cruel 
and capricious disposition and jealous of the power of 
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her fading charms. Eouge, dyes, and what not, had 
long been in daily requisition, but long in vain. One 
day, in a fit of rage and vexation, she struck the young 
attendant of her toHette with such violence as to draw 
blood — and behold to her diseased fancy, the hand thus 
stained became whiter, plumper, in short it renewed 
its youth. And now Elizabeth asked herself the ques- 
tion, had she by a chance blow, stumbled on the secret 
of the great youth-restoring elixir so long sought, — in 
her generation, so firmly believed in ? Was it possible 
that from a bath of "virgin's blood," her whole body 
would emerge in renovated beauty? At least the ex- 
periment was worth trying. It was tried. 

A group of fair young maidens, poor but of gentle 
parents, waited, according to the custom of the times, 
on the great lady of the district — ^these were to be the 
victims. At the foot of the rock whereon the castle 
stands, dwelt two old women, abjectly poor, cringing, and 
malignant — ^these were to be the executioners. A subter- 
ranean passage led from the castle to their cottage — this 
was to be the scene of the crime. And now, conducted 
through the secret passage into the cellar of the cottage, 
the first poor girl has faUen a sacrifice, and the murderess 
has held her first blood-bath. One after another fol- 
lows, and the guilt of three hundred deaths is heaped 
on Elizabeth's head. But at last the innocents find 
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their avenger. A young man, whose betrothed had 
entered the castle and disappeared in this mysterious 
manner, devotes himseK to follow up the track of 
blood. Often baffled, he was' at last successful ; and 
appearing before the Palatine, George Thurzo, at Pres- 
burg, he denounced Elizabeth in open court. No time 
was lost in investigating the matter, and before the 
murderess or her associates so much as knew that they 
were accused, the Palatine was upon them, and the yet 
warm body of a murdered girl was discovered in the 
cellair. The two servile hags died at the stake, but the 
sister of the King of Poland Miras sentenced only to 
imprisonment for life. 

The scene of utter gloom and desolation n,ow pre- 
sented by the Castle of Csejta can hardly be conceived — 
bare walls tottering over a barren vala 

Betuming thence to the warm sunshine and the 
cheerftd sounds of the village, we saw what realized 
to our minds an often-recurring image in Slavonic 
poetry ; that, namely, of souls, which have by violent 
deaths been " driven forth from the body in aflBdght," 
" fluttering " about the field of slaughter. For instance, 
in the little poem called the " Stag," we are told— 

'' He drives forth the soul— the gentle soul, 
That through the long and slender neck 
At the fur Ups forth doth flj.*' 

C 
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AjesBl in Zaboi and Slavoi — 

<< The heavy axe the soul afi^hts ; 
The soul by the pole-axe strong is driven finrUi. 

And then from tree to treet 

Flits many a soul through all the wood." 

It is not, indeed, hsst^ mentioned in what form the 
frightened spirits were seen fluttering about the wood 
where thdr bodies lay slain; but in the neighbourhood 
of the bloody scenes of Osejta we observed such a 
number of white "butterflies" as we had never met 
with before nor have since. Each leaf, each twig wa^ 
peopled with them living, and the pathway to the 
castle was strewn with their crushed wings. We 
picked up two of these ill-fated Psyches and laid them 
between the leaves of our pocket-book, as a remem- 
brance of the spot where so many a white soul had 
been driven forth in ^ony and terror. 

Our road now lay along the right bank of a river, 
with which out acquaintance had commenced at Yag 
Ughely, and soon did we recognise that wandering 
stream whereon in old time the name of " Vagus " was 
bestowed. Wide and shallow in most parts, it seems 
to vary its eccentric course at will; now parting its 
waters into separate channels, now re-uniting them in 
one swifb current, while, with the spring thaws and the 
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autumn rains, it is certain to overflow its confines, and, 
tearing down from the mountains, sweep with it sand, 
stones, and even fragments of rock. From such fie» 
quent changes in the bed of the river the boundaries of , 
land on its banks are most uncertain. This season a 
proprietor on the right has gained, whQe his opposite 
neighbour has lost in proportion ; next season it is a 
proprietor on the left, and probably ere the close of a 
tibird, both landmarks will have to be moved anew. 
. But the great inundation of the Yag took place in 
August, 1831, when that river, and all others having 
their source in the Carpathians, swelled so suddenly, 
that the melting of the snows was not deemed suffi- 
cient to. account for it, and blame was laid on a sub- 
tezianean revolution among the secret springs and 
reservoirs of the hiUa This flood cost several hundred 
lives, and altered iiie whole face of the valley. 

It was somewhat late when we left Osejta^ and now 
the evening light yielded us but a faint gleam for the 
curious Castle of Betzko, which we passed on the 
opposite side of the Yag. This castle stands on a 
boulder of rock so huge and detached, that n^ one 
could see it without asking what emergency had first, 
driven man to erect the stronghold. ** No emergency 
at an,** is the answer ; ''it was erected to gratify the 
whim of a fooL** 

c2 
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• The fool was the jester of Stibor, Count of Tientsin;, 
who one day vowed to grant him a boon. "Build 
me a castle on yonder rock," cried Betzko. And there- 
upon the castle was built, for there were many ways of 
forcing men to work in those days, and even travellers 
passing through the valley were stopped and compelled 
to give a week's labour. But when the castle was 
finished> and had been called Betzko, after the jester. 
Count Stibor found it a place of such strength that he 
resolved to keep it in his own hands, and, in lieu 
thereof, presented a rich estate to Betzko, his fooL 

i So far the legend ; but turning to the page of history, 
we find that a fortress existed on this spot prior to the 
Magyar conquest ; and that the little village of Betzko, 
situated at the foot of the rock, is mentioned in docu- 
mehts of the thirteenth century. Stibor, who lived a 
hundred years later, was a Polish knight in the service 
of Eling Sigismund, and owed the district about Trent- 
siii, with other large territories, to the gratitude of his 
master. The old Castle of Betzko he rebuilt, and that 
on a magnificent scale ; hence it may be that, in the 
popular tale, Stibor has come to be named as its 
founder. A conflagration in 1729 laid this mighty 
fortress in ruins, arid the escutcheon of the Stibors, with 
a few paintings ftom the chapel, was all that could be 
saved from the general wreck. 
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' Slowly atid more slowly went the horses ; it waij 
now evening ; we were growing hungry, and had no 
objection to stop, at a Slovak farm and get some refresh- 
ments for ourselves and Qteeds. A white-washed cottage 
with a thatched roof, so laid on as to look like a flj^bt 
of steps at the comers, numbers of cows returning to 
be milked, farm-servants running about, the maids 
with their fair modest faces, and the men ih their white 
tunics, no doubt formed a picturesque scene, but not 
even the summer twilight could persuade us that the 
premises were either tidy or clean. 

While the driver was feeding his horses the farmer 
came out, and, addressing utf in German, told us how 
very late it would be ere we could reach Trentsin, and 
then consoled us with the assurance that it was impos- 
sible to find quarters nearer. Moreover, he brought us 
out some very tolerable bread, and ordered one of the 
maids to fetch us glasses of new milk. And well it was 
that we refreshed ourselves at his farm, for on arriving 
at Trentsin we found the gates of the hotel locked, and 
had to pass that night in a Jew's inn, full of dirt, evil 
odours, tinsel ornaments, and little pictures. But, there, 
in the Juden Bjieipe we gained a piece of information 
useful to such persons as choose to travel in Himgary 
without carrying their houses on their backs. Pasted 
up beside various gaudy daubs, a plain printed paper 
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sferuck our eyes. It was entitled " Police Begulations/' 
and published, among others, the following mandates : — 
"^llie guest-chamber shall contain a bed, a table, a 
chair, and a chest with a lock, also a lock on the door. 
KB. — Clean sheets shall be put on the bed, if the 
traveller shall so require" 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE SLOVAK. 



Before accompanying us farther into the Slovak 
country^ it may occur to some readers tiiat they would 
like to inquire who the Slovak is, and what are his 
antecedents ; others who do not care to know, or 
to plod through an historical disquisition, can turn 
over the pages and get on to the next chapter. 

" In the Srb (Slavonic) language, there is a country, 
and its name is Chorvatia." So says the author of 
" Dalimil's Chronicle," compiled from old records 
about 1310. 

Chrobatia lay to the north of the Carpathians, 
between the Oder and the Dniester, and was a part 
of that great Srb land, whereof the inhabitants, being 
all of one. race, called themselves Srb, i.e. kin, as dis- 
tinguished &om the foreign nations their neighbours. 

From time to time, families of the Srbs emigrated, 
carrying their children in their axms, and so passing 
from forest to forest, and thus many countries re- 
ceived Srb populations. 
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Some people from Chrobatia also crossed the moun* 
tains, and spread themselves along between the Car- 
pathians and the Danube, there living under their 
"Knez" (or ruler), who, in the ninth century, held 
his residence at STeitra. 

In 830 we find Privina, "Knez" of the Slovaks, 
turned out of his capital by Mojmir of Moravia for 
refusing to adopt the Christian faith; and thereupon 
Neitra and the surrounding districts are erected into 
a Christian bishopric. 

The state of the Danube countries at this epoch 
was such as to favour the rise of a new power. That 
Tartar horde, the Avars, which ever since the sudh 
century had blackened the land with its devastating 
swarms, had lately been crushed by the arms of 
Charlemagne; and the surrounding tribes, who had 
fought with the conqueror, were now pushing forward 
to trample the conquered. 

All these tribes were Srb, or, as we should now 
say, all were alike of Slavonic origin, and to unite 
them into one nation, with one head — such would 
seem to have been the idea of the Moravian 
Mojmir. 

To secure himself from interruption on the side of 
Grermany, he agreed to do homage to the Carlovingian 
Emperor, and then set to work to sweep away the 
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" hrings " of the Avars, to people the wasted country 
with his agriculture-loving Slavs, zealously to promote 
the spread of Christianity, and to expel such as, like 
Piivina, opposed themselves. 

For some time success attended his labours. One 
by one many of the Slav tribes enrolled themselves 
under the banner of "welika Morawa."* Avaria was 
gradually becoming a Slavonic country, and the 
Christian religion was represented in his dominions 
by two bishops, and by churches, of which the prin- 
cipal were at Olmutz, STeitra, Velehrad, and Brunn. 

But when, by the death of Louis le Debonnaire, 
Mojmir's neighbour on the west came to be a " King 
of the Germans," jealousy of the growing Slavonic 
empire soon led an army over the borders, and Mojmir 

* The country now known by the name of Hungaiy was, for the 
most part, comprehended in the Roman provinces of Pannonia and 
Dada. Under the Huns, it was called Hunnivar ; under the Avars, 
Avaria ; while it formed part of the '' Great Moravian " Empire it was 
included under that name, and continued to be so till the new 
appellation of *' Hungary " became generally known. This, its present 
designation, probably comes from one of the many names of the 
Magyars, whom we find mentioned as Hunnugars, Hungarians, 
Ungars, Ugres, and by the Greeks as Turhsy because they came out 
of the steppes on the other side of the Volga, and had been for some 
time mingled with the Turkish horde of Ohazars. 

SchneUefs GeschichtaUngams, 1. 38. 

Hilferding's History of the Servians and Bulgarians, p. 77, (German 
translation). 
-' Safisffik's Slavonic Antiquities, II. 497, (German translation). 
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fell, to be succeeded by his nephew Bastislav, on con- 
dition of recognising the German as suzerain. 

But ere long Ludwig, the "Deutscher Konig/* had 
reason to wish his work undone. Convinced by the 
fall of his predecessor how little he could rely on the 
friendship of Grermany, Bastislav chose rather to have 
her for a foe. Now setting her power at nought in 
his strongly fortified cities, now starting up unsubdued 
after the arms of the Teuton had been strained to 
tame him down to a new profession of homage, now 
strengthening himself for further contests by alliance 
with the Bulgarians and the Byzantine Empire, now 
welcoming at his court the discontented Barons of 
Ludwig, or allying himself with the rebellious sons 
of that monarch, — ^throughout his career Bastislav of 
Moravia proved a tough antagonist for Ludwig the 
German. 

His frequent wars did not, however, prevent him 
from carrying on Mojmir's work of Ghristianization, 
and for Bastislav it was not enough that his subjects 
should be Christians only in name, or merely by sub- 
mitting to the baptism of German priests : he desired 
to see Christianiiy brought home to the hearts and 
understandings of his people, as it could only be 
when the Christian Scriptures should become their 
home-book. With this view he called on the other 
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Slavonic princes to join him in sending an embassy to 
Constantinople, in order to ask for instructors competent 
to translate the Bible into the Slavonic tongue. 

It may be thought that with this request the By- 
zantine emperor would not find it easy to comply; 
but the fact is> that since the sixth century, when sa 
many Slavonic tribes crossed the Danube, the popu- 
lation of the Eastern Empire had become penetrated 
with the Slavonic element Throughout the greater 
part of Greece the Slavonic language was generally 
spoken, and its difiPusion in Constantinople itseK is 
proved by the number of Slavonic words found in 
the Byzantine writers of this period. More than 
this, at the imperial coiirt. in the anny, and in the 
church, the highest dignities often devolved on Slavs; 
in 766, STicetas, a Slav by birth, held the office of 
Patriarch of Constantinople ; and in 867 a Slav family 
occupied the Byzantine throne, mounting it in the 
person of Basilios the Macedonian, and continuing 
to fill it for the space of a century.* 

A curious record of this misision, despatched by 
Bastislav to Constantinople, is given by Nestor, the 
Bussian historian, and thus translated by Coimt 
Krasinski: — 

* Palacky. Histoiy of Bohemia (Qeniian Traoalation) I. 19 
Sa£Euik, II 472. 
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" The Moravian princes, EastisIaY, Sviatopolk,- ahd 
Kotzel, sent to the Emperor Michael, and said, ' Our 
land is baptized, but we have no teachers who would 
instruct us, and translate for us the sacred books. 
We do not understand either the Greek or the Latin 
language ; some teach us one jbhing, and some another ; 
therefore we do not understand the meaning of the 
Scriptures, neither their import Send us teachers who 
Bodght explain to us the Scriptures and their meaning/ 
When the Emperor Michael heard this, he called to- 
gether his philosophers, and told to them the message 
of the Slavonic princes; and the philosophers said, 
'There is at Thessalonica a man named Leon; he 
has two sons, who both know well the Slavonic lan- 
guage, and are both clever philosophers/ 

" On hearing this the Emperor sent to Thessalonica 
to Leon, saying, ' Send to us thy sons Methodius and 
Constantine ; ' which hearing, Leon straightway sent 
them; and when they came to the Emperor, he said 
to them, 'The Slavonic lands had sent to me, requesting 
teachers that might translate for them the Holy Scrip- 
tures/ And being persuaded by the Emperor, they 
went into the Slavonic land to Eastislav, to Sviatopolk, 
and to Kotzel ; and having arrived, they began to com- 
pose a Slavonic alphabet, and translated the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles; the Slavonians rejoiced. 
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heiaring the greatness of God in their own language ; 
after which they translated the Psalter and the other 
books." (Nestor's ^^ Annals," original text, edition of 
St. Petersburg, 1767, pp. 20— 23.)* 

Well, says the monk Chrabr, writing in the eleventh 
century, "Dost thou ask any of the Slavonic authors 
who invented your characters, and who translated * the 
Books ' into your language ? They all know and will 
answer, the holy Constantino Philosophos, called 
Cyril, he and his brother Methodius invented our 
characters and translated the Books into our language. 
But dost thou ask at what time this took place ? that 
also do they know and will tell thee ; in the days of 
Michael, the Greek emperor, of Boris, the prince of the 
Bulgarians, of Eastislav, prince of the Moravians, and 
of Kocel, prince of the Blatens,-f- in the year of the 
creation of the world, 6363 (= 855 A.D.)." 

The Moravian monarch was indeed fortunate in such 
fellow labourers as Cyril and Methodius. Although as 
yet the Eastern Church had not declared itself indepen- 
dent of the Latin Pontiff, it was the great endeavour of 
the Thessalonian missionaries to bequeath to their Slav 
flocks a Slavonic bible, and to teach them prayers and 
psalms in their mother tongue. To obtain the Pope's 

♦ " Rdigious History of the Slavonic Nations," p. 21. 
t Slavs on the Flatten See. 
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permission for the establishment of a Slavonic ritual, 
Methodius made two journeys to Borne, and was therei 
consecrated Archbishop of Pannonia and Moravia, with . 
full powers to carry out his plans. 

So long as his patron Bastislav lived, Methodius' 
resided in Yelehrad, the capital city of Moravia, and 
there the missionary work flourished and was protected; 
but a heavy blow was dealt to it and to the monarchy, 
when in consequence of a quarrel with Svatopluk, his 
nephew, and imder him governor of Slovakia, the great 
Moravian king was taken in ambush and delivered over 
to his foreign foes. Ludwig the German, rejoiced above 
measure to behold his most formidable enemy in his 
power, shut up Bastislav in a cloister and put out 
his eyes.* 

It is hard to believe that Svatopluk the traitor can 
be the same with Svatopluk the monarch, the mighty^ 
the wise, the beloved sovereign, whose name still lives 
in the proverbs of his peopla His might was first 
shown in a signal rout of the Germans, and afterwards 
in a war with Amulph of Carinthia, from whom he 
wrested Lower Pannonia. His wisdom displayed itself 
in a "pacte de famille," whereby he secured the adher- 
ence of Bohemia, choosing for his consort a Bohemian 

* Sa&rik, Slayonic Antiquities, IL 477. 
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prinoess, and inducing her family to join the Christiaii 
ChnrcL 

And now "welika Morava*' extended on the south 
over Lower Pannonia, and in the north to Cracow, 
capital of the trans-Carpathian kingdom of Chro- 
batia; from Magdeburg, and the confines of Bavaria 
in the west, to where in the east it marched with 
Bulgaria. 

It would seem that while engaged in hostilities with 
the Teutons, Svatopluk, like Bastislav, could almost 
alwayis trust his Tartar-Slavonic neighbours to keep 
the peace in his rear ; but in 888 a disaster befell the 
Bulgarian nation, which robbed Moravia of her eastern 
ally. War broke out between Simeon the Czar ♦ and 
Leo the Byzantine emperor, and the latter, too feeble 
to avenge himself of his enemies, called on one of 
those nomadic tribes, which at that time hovered on 
the confines of the empire, to fell upon Bulgaria, 
trample, harry, and destroy. 

Meanwhile, in Germany, the death of Charles le Gros 



* The title of Czar was not actually assumed by Simeon till some 
years later, when, haying defeated the armies of Byzantium, he seems 
to have had an idea of uniting Bulgaria with the empire, and pro- 
claiming himself fiturixws and avroKftarup of the Romans. His title 
received the sanction of the Pope, who sent him an " imperial crown 
and a patriarchal benediction." — Hilferding's '* History of the Servians 
and Bulgarians," p. 95. 
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bad raised Amulph of Caxmthia to the place of ** Deut- 
scher Konig." This old antagonist of Svatopluk had 
lately lived with him on neighbourly t-enns, and Svato- 
pluk, deeming himself strong enough to forgive an 
adversary, lent Mm his assistance in making sure of 
the throne. 

But Amulph had not Uved so long on the Moravian 
marches without learning that Grermany should not sit 
still and aUow a Slavonic empire to consolidate on ber 
frontier ; in 892 he attacked Svatopluk with a mighty 
army, and at the same time sent to that Tartar horde 
which had been ravaging Bulgaria for the Emperor Leo, 
and invited it to ravage Moravia for him. 

Already the Magyars had set up their tents in the 
fertile valleys of Transylvania, but on this summons 
they cried "to horse," and swept over the Danubian 
plains. 

Attacked on the east and west at once, Svatopluk 
repulsed the Magyar first, and then turned and drove 
back the German. The close of 893 left him vic- 
torious and terrible as ever. But in the year 894 
died Svatopluk, and with him the imity of the west 
Slavonic empire. It is said that the great monarch 
on his death-bed divided the lands between his three 
sons — as well might he have parted them at once 
among his enemies. 
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"Three causes/' says Palacky, "brought about the 
fall of the Moravian empire. The dissensions of Svato- 
pluk's sons> the defection of the Bohemian dukes, the 
pushing forward of the Magyar horde, all, if not directly 
occasioned, yet furthered and favoured by Amulph of 
Grennany," 

The policy of Amulph has approved itself to pos- 
terity ; the Magyar monarchy of Hungary never having 
become that rival to German supremacy which he 
dreaded in an extensive and united Slavonic empire; 
but the immediate result of his summons to the bar- 
barians proved almost as direful to Teuton as to Slav. 

The Magyars after their repulse by Svatopluk did 
not again attack Moravia while he lived, but retired 
eastward till their path waa barred by their old neigh- 
bours the Tartar Pecenegens, who, joining forces with 
Bulgaria, drove the common enemy once more on the 
west. By this time Svatopluk was dead, so the Magyars 
found less difficulty in taking possession of the country 
between the Eastern Carpathians and the Theiss ; and 
there they remained tiQ 899, when, recruited by an 
influx of fresh tribes, they made a foray on the north 
of Italy. In the year 900 they crossed the !Enns, and 
poured their hordes into Bavaria* Now, indeed, the 
German rulers thought it time to leave off fomenting 
quarrels between the sons of Svatopluk, and to propose 

D 
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an alliance against the devastating foe ; now^ too^ they 
discovered that in sapping the foundations of the 
Slavonic monarchy they had undermined the rampart 
between their own land and the wild horsemen of the 
East In the great battle of Presburg, 907, Mojmir, 
Svatopluk's eldest and worthiest son, struck his last 
blow for Moravia ; and Luitpold of Bavaria, with the 
flower of German chivalry, fought to save their country 
from a Tartar raid. Mayhap one hour of Svatopluk's 
arm might once more have turned back the steed of 
the steppe; as it was, Luitpold and his knights, and 
Mojmir with his Slavonians, strewed the field with 
noble dead in vain; and the hoofs of the Magyar 
cavalry thundered over the body of the last prince of 
"welika Morava," to trample Germany and stdke 
Christendom with terror. 

Out of the lands imited under the empire of Svato- 
pluk formed themselves — ^the Margravate of Austria, 
the Slavonic kingdoms of Bohemia and Chrobatia (or 
Little Cracovian Poland), and the Turco-Slavonic * 
kingdom of Hungary. 

It was not, however, tiR the middle of the eleventh 
century that Slovakia became incorporated with the 
kingdom of Himgary. After the Magyars had met 

* Name given by Constantine Porphyrogennetos, writing 945 — 950. 
ChodzOy Tableau de la Pologne, il 334. j 
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Ivith their great defeat on the Lechfeld, the Bohe- 
mians wrested from them Moravia Proper, with all 
Slovakia to the Matra chain. From the Bohemians 
it was taken by Boleslav of Poland, who, in 999, 
crossed the Carpathians and made the Danube his 
bonndaiy. Quarrels among the successors of Boleslav 
gave occasion to the Hungarian King Stephen mate- 
rially to extend his frontier ; but only in 1028 (when 
Bretislav, *'the young Achilles of Bohemij^" halted in 
his career of conquest to weep over the desolations 
of the once famous Velehrad)* was it definitely settled 
that Bohemia should retain Moravia Proper; Poland 
the Chrobatian territory north of the Carpathians; 
and Hungary that region between the Carpathians 
and the Danube^ designated above as the Slovak 
country. 

With the Slovaks themselves this was our first day 
of acquaintance ; we must, therefore, defer notice of 
their national characteristics except as these appear 
in their history. From it we discover that they 
belong to the agricultural peaceable class among Srb 
tribes, as distinguished from those who, like the 
Montenegrins, Servians, and Poles, are remarkable for 
a martial and independent spirit 

From the ninth to the eleventh century the Slovaks 

* See Palacky, Histoiy of Bohemia, L 271. 

d2 
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formed part of the Moravian, Bohemian/ and Polish 
monarchies, and w^i^ ruled by dynasties of a kindred 
race. Since then they have been fellow-subjects with 
the Magyars, over whom the descendants of Arpad the 
Conqueror reigned till 1301; the line of Anjou till 
X487; the families of Luxembourg, and Hapsbnxg, 
Mathias Gorvinus (whose father, Hunyady Janos, was 
the son of Sigismund of Luxembourg, and a Souman 
mother), and the family of JageUon, till 1526 ; then 
the crown of Hungary was inherited by Ferdinand of 
Austria, and the Slovaks found themselves, in company 
with many other Slavonic peoples, ranged imder the 
sceptre of the House of Hapsburg. 

So long as by no change of rulers they were menaced 
with the loss of their land or their language, the 
Slovaks never seem much to have cared whether their 
country owned a Srb or a foreign ruler ; nor throughout 
the eight centuries, during which they have been joined 
under one government with the Magyars, do we ever 
find them striving to break the tie. On the other hand, 
the Magyars, since they discontinued their original 
raids, have shown no desire to oust the Slovak firam his 
home. The wide plains of Central Hungary, sufiQcing 
for the sustenance, sufficed also for the satisfaction of 
the Tartar invader ; the confinement of the valley, 
the difficulties of mountain culture, were alike irksome 
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and odious to him, and from the first he has left them 
to the more persevering Slav. 

Similarly distinct, till the beginning of our own 
century, remained the speech of the neighbour races. 
The horseman and shepherd on the Pustas continued to 
speak as their fathers had spoken on the steppes beyond 
the Volga. The husbandman of the Carpathians still 
conversed with his brethren — ^the Pole, the Bohemian, 
and the Moravian — ^in kindred dialects of the old Srb 
stock. Latin — ^the organ of that western civilization 
and Eoman Christianity adopted for his people by 
Stephen, the first "King of Hungary" — was the lan- 
guage of the educated classes, of oflBcial transactions, 
and of the Diet. 

It was perhaps in her municipal institutions that 
Hungary best realized and represented the national 
imion of Magyar and Slav. The Magyars, ceasing 
to be nomadic and heathen, became European in 
the eleventh century; and the Slavs, as an already 
organized and partially Christian and instructed com- 
mimity, necessarily exercised much influence on their 
conquerors, while the latter were passing from camp to 
civil life. The feudal system, afterwards imported 
from West Europe, has not obliterated the many 
traces of that influence, and beneath that super- 
structure of aristocratic privilege, whose ruins still 
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encumber the Hungarian constitution, we discern a 
basis of genuine popular freedom on the old Slavonic* 
principle of local self-government. To this day the 
Slayonic divisions of the countiy into Zupa, survives in 
the Hungarian Comitats, and Hungarian municipal 
officers, from the coimty sheriff up to the Palatine, are 
stiU titled by names derived &om the Pan and Zupan 
of the Slav, t 

* Paget's Hungary and Transylvania, iL 54. Sa£uik's Slavonic 
Antiquities, ii. 499. 

t An interesting account of the Pan and l^upan system is given 
by Palacky as it existed in Bohemia, and Hilferding tells of its esta- 
blishment in Croatia. 



CHAPTEE V. 



TRENTSIN. 



As soon as might be the next day we effected our 
removal to the first inn in Trentsin ; for so early do 
travellers leave their quarters in the Waagthal, that 
Tiowever full the best hotel might be at night we never 
failed to obtain a good room by eight o'clock the follow- 
ing morning. So we ate our breakfast in cleanliness 
and peace, and rested and read till the afternoon, when 
we sallied forth to see the town. 

The single street whereof Trentsin consists runs along 
a narrow strip of land between the river and the rock. 
Gate and tower guard either entrance ; but the street 
itsdf is wide and good, and displays on ea«h side a row 
of substantial-looking houses, with colonnades, such as 
we had seen in Bohemia. 

Time was when the little dwellings of the burghers 
climg to the sides of the Castle Hill, but now the forti- 
fications which gave them shelter are dismantled, and 
the old church, and the ruined keep, are left on their 
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elevation alone. A flight of steps climbs the steep 
ascent, j^nd gaining first the church, which lies within 
the ramparts, leads winding upward to the castle walls. 
These, rising on the hill in three gradations or terraces, 
encircle its rocky brow, as it were, with a triple crown ; 
on the top stands a square tower, built, as it is said, 
by the Eomans, from the roof of which there is a 
glorious view. Would that we had seen it! but we 
were frustrated in our project by a pretty gentle 
Slovak woman, who occupied a cottage at the entrance 
of the castle, and held possession of the key. She 
would insist that the wind was " too great, too great," 
up there, and the event proved that she spoke the 
truth; yet, at the moment we did her injustice, and 
beheld the real impediment in a shy, chubby baby-boy, 
evidently too big to be carried up the staircase, and too 
little to be left by himself below. To console ourselves 
we set to playing with him, and learning to call him 
"good" and "pretty" in Slovak, till the woman, won 
by our attention to her child, asked us if we would not 
please to see the Lover's WelL 

Now the Lover's Well is the lion of Trentsin; it is 
sunk in the living rock, and is 466 feet in depth. A 
story, too, it has of course, explaining how it came by 
its name. 

Stephen Zapolya, to whom Trentsin belonged in the 
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latter half of the fifteenth century, cherished as his 
darling scheme the design to render his castle impreg- 
nabla To this end towers and ramparts bristled round 
it on every side ; but all in vain, for the stubborn rock 
which formed its foundation refused it water. One day, 
when impatiently brooding over the failure of all his 
efforts, a Turkish merchant was announced at the gate. 
He had come, he said, to treat for the exchange of 
prisoners, and Stephen Zapolya received him cour- 
teously, only premising that a good many of the 
captives had been already awarded to his followers, and 
that for such the merchant must deal with the present 
possessors. "Besides these," added the chief, "there is 
a beautiful young female, whom I have given to my 
wife for an attendant, and I do not think that her 
mistress would part with her for any ransom.** At 
these last words the merchant started, and craved 
permission at least to see the lady's favourite slave. 
She came, and with a cry of joy rushed into the mer- 
chant's arms. All was now explained. Fatima, the 
betrothed, had fallen into the hands of Zapolya's fol- 
lowers; and Omar, her noble and wealthy lover, had 
disguised himself as a merchant, and had left aU to 
seek her and bear her back to her parents and her 
home. 

Touching as was the tale, Zapolya relented not. His 
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wife's favourite attendant should not be takei^ from her 
— tears and suppKcations were alike in vain. 

*' Cease," cried he at length, impatient of their en- 
treaties ; " for years I rend in vain the sides of this rock 
for water, yet sooner shall it yield to me a fountain 
than I give up to you what I have once refused." 

The lovers had fallen down before Zapolya, but now 
the yoimg Turk sprang to his feet, " And if the rock 
should relent, and yield you a fountain, would you too 
relent and resign to me my bride ?" 

" On that condition she is yours." 

So all the Turks set to work, and they toiled and 
toiled the more heartily because that Zapolya had 
promised to set every one of them free without 
ransom the moment the water should be found. But 
years passed on, three long years, the labourers' strength 
was nearly exhausted, and yet the rock relented not. 
In Omar's face it was plainly seen that his life and his 
hope would end together. Three weary years, then 
came the cry, " Water, water ! the rock yields water ; 
we are free." Yes, free they were, nor only free, for 
Stephen Zapolya, in the joy of his heart, sent his 
captives back to their country rich. 

We left the well to scramble about the ruins of the 
castle, in hopes of obtaining a more extensive view ; 
and now we found the truth of what the Slovak 
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Wolnan had spoken, when she ^aid that the wind was 
** too great up there." It was quite impossible to. walk 
tipright, and only between the gusts could we get from 
point to point, and then sit crouched up in some 
crevice during their fury. Nevertheless, we were not 
soon weary, for the views were lovely beyond descrip- 
tion, and the joyous blast of that wild summer wind 
filled the landscape with boisterous life, such as Eubens 
gives to his himting scenes. To the north the picture 
is grand and blue ; high Carpathian ridges rising one 
behind another, and forming the stem "clissura" 
from whence breaks forth the Vag. To the south the 
view is wide and green ; fair meadows and rich woods> 
and the gleaming, winding river. Then, if from 
some high window we gaze right down below us, 
the mighty walls, the steep grey rock, and at its 
foot the nestling town. 

And behold here, above it all, stands the strong 
square tower of the Eomans, still, as when first it rose 
over the landscape, its centre and its crown. It is 
said that the soldiers of Terentius named this tower 
after their leader, and left it — a sentinel on the 
outposts of civilization — a witness of the Soman 
conquest. 

Then came the kings of Great Moravia and covered 
the hill with fortifications, and Trentsin was coimted 
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among the stately castles of an empire that reached 
from the Drina to the Bavarian frontier. But like that 
empire, it lost its master by the death of Svatopluk, 
and from the divided forces of his sons was 
snatched in turn by the Bohemian and the Pole ; till, 
with all the country between the Carpathians and 
the Danube, it was won for the crown of Hungary by 
Stephen. 

When in 1301 the race of Magyar kings died out, 
Mathias, lord of Trentsin, appears as master of the 
whole Vag land. Although Mathias was one of the 
nobles who at Buda unanimously agreed to elect the 
Pope's candidate, he soon afterwards renounced his 
allegiance, and Charles-Eobert of Anjou had hard 
work to subdue him on the bloody field of Eozgony, 
near Kaschau. 

Charles-Eobert's successor, Louis the Great (whose 
reign was a sunny day for Hungary), when by election 
he became king also of Poland, found in Trentsin a 
residence convenient from its proximity to the capitals 
of both his realms. 

Under Sigismund of Luxembourg, Trentsin belonged 
to Stibor, and some years later (about 1440) it was 
garrisoned by Giskra, and could tell how stoutly he 
and his Bohemians held the land for Ladislav the 
Posthumous. 
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A pretty story is told of this Giskra, when in Wiener- 
Neustadt he came to see the infant monarchy whose 
inheritance hQ was so fiercely defending.* In the 
words of the chronicle : " At that time came many 
Bohemians to the emperor, with no other intent 
%han to see their yoimg king. Among them was John 
Giskra, a renowned veteran warrior, who almost alone 
had sustaiQed the cause in Hungary, against the in- 
cursions of the king of Poland. Many times did he 
force the foe to flee, twice did he defeat John Hunyady, 
and he occasioned much harm to the insurgent Hun- 
garians. When now in Wiener-Neustadt this man was 
given audience of the king, we and many others being 
present, he kissed LadislaVs hand with tears, and said 
to him the following words : — ' So, then, do I now see 
thee and hold thee by the hand, my beloved king? 
Didst thou but know what dangers I have braved for 
thee, what toils I have undergone, how many wounds 
I have received ! Behold in proof thereof these scars ! 
To thy father and to thee have I devoted my life ; no 
power is so great, no calamity so heavy, that it should 
sever my heart from thee, or that it should alienate me 
from thy service — death alone shall ever hinder me 
from serving thee. But thou at thy tender age under- 

* -ffineas Sylvius, Hist. Bohem. See Palacky's History of Bohemia, 
Gennan translation, yoL iv. 1, p. 510. 
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standest me not.' Then changing his tone, he added 
smiling, *And now what am I to have for my 
faithful services? wherewith wilt thou reward thy 
champion?' 

'* Ladislav was then rather more than five years old, 
and when Giskra had ceased speaking, he looked hither 
and thither. Then espied he the purse of his Chamber- 
lain, wherein, after the German fashion, was carried 
money to dispense to the poor. Without speaking, the 
yoimg prince caught hold of the purse, drew out thence 
six groschen (more did not happen to be in it) and 
bestowed them upon Giskra. The six groschen were 
afterwards set in gold and worn round the neck of 
the simple and loyal warrior, aa a sign that his 
in&nt king was grateful to him." * 

To return to Trentsin. In 1461, it formed once 
more the point of meeting between Hungary and her 

* This Ladislav was the posthumous son of Alhert of Austria, 
and of Elizabeth, daughter of Sigismund, King of Hungary. He 
was bom at Komom after his fiEither's death, and the widowed queen 
entrusted to the Bohemian Giskra the task of upholding in the 
Oarpathian lands her son's cause against Vladislav of Poland, whom 
the Hungarians had elected king. Like Wallenstein, his oountryman 
of later date, Giskra found for himself both his troops and the 
means of supporting them ; and in spite of the gentleness and devo- 
tion so touchingly displayed in the foregoing anecdote, he stands 
accused of having been the first to promulgate that well-known maxim 
of Wallenstein, " The sustenance of a victorious army should be 
provided by its sword." 
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Inorthem neighbours, and it was within the walls of its 
castle that Mathias Corvinus received his bride, the 
daughter of the Bohemian king, George Podiebrad. 
The hopes of good-will and mutual assistance fixed by 
both nations on this alliance ended in three years with 
the childless life of Catherine; and we find her widowed 
lord selling the seat of their nuptials to Stephen 
Zapolya, who, in consideration of his services against 
the Turks, was allowed to purchase it for 15,000 gold 
guldens. 

Thus was Trentsin exposed to the fate of other 
Zapolyan possessions, when John, the son of Stephen, 
raised his standard against Ferdinand I. It was, how- 
ever, restored and rebuilt at great expense by Count 
Alexis Thurzo, from whose family it has since passed 
to that of the Counts lUyeshazy. Since then its chief 
exploit has been the detention of Eakotzy's troops 
before it, tiU the garrison were reduced to feed on 
dogs and cats. Por which and other good service 
the noble pile is now given over to ruin; and the 
Boman tower, which witnessed its foundation, seems 
likely to behold it level with the ground. 

But by this time we are once more in Mie street and 
buying a substitute for our lost umbrella. In a little 
houtigue, displaying every sort of small necessary, from 
goloshes to hair-pins, we had the good luck to find one 
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exactly resembling the absentee ; and then, while re^: 
cruiting our store of needles and tapes, we must needs 
satisfy the curiosity of the shopwoman, who speaks 
German and is very inquisitive. She asks, "Whither 
we are bound?" 

" To Cracow." 

*' From what country do we come ? ** 
From England." 

England ! du lieber Gott I " cries the shopwoman ; 
" is that possible ? I thought the Great Sea flowed 
between us and England." 

And now, though somewhat hopeless of result, my 
aunt repaired to the Post OflB.ce to "speer," as the 
Scotch say, after her lost property. It was not there, 
but the oflfi-cials predicted its arrival by the next mail, 
and promised to have it sent to its mistress, if she 
would leave them her address. Even while' her hand 
traced the characters, the blast of a cracked horn 
announced the imperial letter-carrier, and in walked 
the coachman with the umbrella in his hand. To 
those who know how seldom anything once lost 
returns to the owner, the singularity of a contrary 
Experience will be a sufl&cient excuse for its inser- 
tion. But such is not our only reason for recording 
it; this amicable rencontre with the ofl&cials of 
the Post Ofl&ce, to all appearance so satisfactorily 
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concluded, forms one of the links in a chain of sus- 
picions which at length threatened well-nigh to bar 
our path. 

Before leaving the ofl&ce, my aunt dropped into 
the letter-box two or three notes, directed to persons 
in the towns through which our route lay. We had 
been recommended to the kindness of these individuals 
in case we should require their assistance, and the 
letters now sent oflf were to provide against emer- 
gencies such as that of the previous night, by re- 
questing that rooms might be ordered for us at the 
best inn of each little town. She might have spared 
herself the trouble, for only one of her correspondents 
received his missive till after the writer of it was 
herself come and gone. 

Our business before going to rest that evening was 
to procure some conveyance for the morrow. The 
innkeeper offered us a light carriage and two horses, 
at the rate of five new guldens a day. He farther 
announced that a caUcKe was at our service, if we 
preferred it to the light cart of the country; and well 
as we were now accustomed to those springless 
vehicles, old prejudices in fevour of cushions and a 
sheltering roof were awakened to fall vigour by the 
offer of a cal^he. However, we were just sufficiently 
cautious to premise our acceptance by a visit of in- 

E 
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spectioa The caUche was dragged from its shed, 
and my aunt got into it. Hesitation was at an end. 
Since last being used for the transport of travellers, 
the calkihe had been turned to account as a hen- 
roost. 

4- light four-wheeled cart was chosen instead. It 
would hold one person beside the driver, and two 
others on a seat behind^ and though lacking a hood» 
this seat had a good back, and behind and below it 
there was room for luggage. The cart was drawn by 
two stout ponies, and to drive it we were to have a 
white-timicked Slovak. Of course we stipulated that 
this personage should speak German, and of course, 
when feiirly started, it turned out that he did not 
understand six words of it. In all other respects 
our equipage was perfection, at considerably under ten 
shillings a day. 

It was five o'clock next morning, and we were all 
eagerness to be gone, when the waiter came running 
with the book of the hotel, and begged that we 
would inscribe our names. We had previously re^ 
marked that, since leaving Pest, no one had asked us 
for our passport, or troubled us to write down our 
names. However, the request could not be set aside, 
and while one of us got into the carriage, the other 
ran back and signed for us both. 
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" The police will not be much the wiser for reading 
them/' said she, remounting to her seat ; ^' I scribbled 
them down without taking my glove off." Therewith 
we started in the highest spirits; but it came to be 
no laughing matter. 



E 2 



CHAPTER VI. 



TRENT SIN TO 8ZULT0. 



A LITTLE way beyond Trentsin, the road makes a 
curve. We turned for a last look, truly it was beautifuL 
And herewith we entered on a region of beauty — an 
uninterrupted series of fair scenes. Not in Austria, 
nor in Switzerland ; not in North Italy, nor in Scotland, 
nor in Transylvania; not on the Danube, nor on the 
Ehine, can we recall such a seven days' journey as 
when tracing the course of that wandering river 
through grand rocks, rich foliage, and proud ruins, 
to the great pyramidal mountains from whose snow- 
capped peaks it flows. 

The first and most striking object was the Convent 
of Szkalka (de rupibus), which does seem literally 
to hang from the rock, and forms one of the Uons 
of TepUtz, a weU-known watering-place in the neigh- 
bourhood. Those who visit it from the river land 
at what was the cloister farm, and climb 180 steps 
to a gate, which admits them into the court of the 
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abbey. Within, a cavern is shown to strangers, and 
much frequented by peasant pflgrims, who drink of 
the spring at the foot of the rock, and deck with 
th^ garlands an image of St. Benedict still to be 
seen in the little cave-chapeL The abbey itseK is 
now falling to ruin, but, until the banishment of the 
Jesuits, it formed a summer residence of these fathers 
and their pupils, to whom it was given by Maria 
Theresa. 

Not, however, to the Order of Jesus, nor to the 
Templars — ^whom tradition names as its foimders'— 
not even to the Benedictines, for whom it really was 
established in 1222, does the Abbey of Szkalka owe 
its celebrity. In that cave dwelt, and from that rock 
preached, Zoemrd and Benedict, Dalmatian missionaries 
imd apostles to the Slovaks in 1010. 

But how came the Slovak to be in need of apostles 
after all that had been done for him by Cyril and 
Methodius? After the death of those teachers and 
their patron Bastislav, evil days had come upon the 
Western Slavonic ChurcL The Pope's permission for 
the use of a national liturgy had been first qualified, 
then altogether withdrawn, and at last the Council 
of Salona went so far as to brand the Slavonic mis- 
sionaries as heretics, and the Slavonic alphabet as an 
invention of the devil Gradually Bohemia and Poland 
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came to adopt the Latin ritual, and the voice of 
worship in the mother-tongue of the people died 
away among the Slavs of the West; the Bible of 
Cyril, retiring on its steps, became the book of the 
Srbs and Eussians. 

But even ere this Christianity in the Slovak country 
had been trampled in the dust by Magyar conquerors ; 
and when at length Stephen forced on his pagan 
horde the creed and institutions that were to make 
it a European nation, it was to Bome that he applied 
for sanction and assistance, and the Latin of the 
priests who brought him his sacred crown became 
the language of the Hungarian ChurcL 

Zoerard and Benedict, coming from Dahnatia, were 
probably Slavs, but of the Eoman communion. Zoe- 
rard, the master, took up his station on Mount Zobor^ 
near Neutra, and established Benedict in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trentsin; but in 1010, the death of his 
superior left the disciple to struggle alone, whereupon 
he redoubled his labours and his zeal, tiU the whole 
country resorted to hear him. 

Those who profited by his preaching brought him 
offerings of their substance, and at length, on th* 
supposition that he had amassed much wealth, three 
greedy rogues broke into his cave with intent to rob 
and murder him. Benedict, shut in with his assasain8> 
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turned to the rock and bade it give him shelter ; and^ 
behold ! at his word the rock opened, and received the 
saint into its bosom. 

. Five round holes and two foot-prints are stiU shown 
as traces of the miracle* 

After this Benedict dwelt in the inner cave, and 
therein no one durst disturb him ; but one day while 
abroad on some errand of mercy he was once more 
fallen upon by the robbers, who dragged him to the top 
of the nearest rock and thence flung him into the Vag. 
But the gentle waves bore up the corpse of the saint, 
and laid it on the opposite shore ; and an eagle, leaving 
his airy realms, hovered over it with wailing cry, tiU 
pious persons attracted by the sounds came and took 
up the body and buried it. 

In Neutra, beside his master Zoerard, rested the 
bones of the holy Benedict, and for three centuries 
rested in peace. Then Mathias of Trentsin stormed 
the royal city of Neutra and emptied the silver cofl5ns 
of the saints, so that of all their reverend burden but 
one thigh-bone of Zoerard remains. 

Scarcely had we passed Szkalka when the sound of 
distant chanting floated on the air towards us, and soon 
we came in sight of a long procession of pilgrims 
bearing small water-jugs and fresh garlands, and accom- 
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panied by priests with crucifix and banners. The male 
pilgrims wore the white timics and broad belt of the 
district, and their long hair parted in the midst fell 
down on their shoulders. The costxime of the women 
W8U3 less striking in its contrast to the fashions of West 
Europe, but still pretty and tasteful enough. We after- 
wards saw it to advantage on a little girl, whom we 
coaxed to appear before ns dressed up in her mother's 
coif. As a damsel, she was entitled only to a long 
plait of hair, tied with ribbon at the end; but the 
dignity of matron was represented by a rounded cone 
of cardboard, covered with gold or silver brocade, and 
perched upon the top of the head. Even this we were 
told was of Magyar introduction — ^the genuine Slovak 
headgear being either a very simple little white cap, 
or a piece of linen disposed in something not imlike 
antique folds. The head-dresses, however, vary accord- 
ing to the different districts, and already the slightest ele- 
vation in the rank of the wearer is signalized by their 
abdication in favour of the cosmopolite "greasy ribbon." 
To return to the pilgrims; they seemed to us very 
numerous, and we frequently met with similar proces- 
sions. We were told that, generally, the compliment 
to the Patron is combined with drinking or bathing in 
hia spring ; and this reminded us of a similar custom 
in Scotland, where pilgrimage to wells used to be so 
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frequent, and where the waters were supposed to derive 
their virtue from having first been used in baptism by 
, some missionary saint. 

A Kttle farther on we came out upon Dubnitz, where 
thexidge of the Carpathians bounding Moravia adds so 
beautifal a feature to the landscape, that it seems hard 
to divine how the architect of Count lUyeshazy's ugly 
ch&teau could have found for it so ugly a sita 

Then lUava, a white village with large, comfortable 
looking houses, a stately church with catacombs, and a 
large square with a fountain. A pencil note in our 
guide-book reminds us that here, in the court of almost 
every house, we beheld a quantity of bedding spread 
out in the sunlight to air and dry. 

After this the valley becomes narrower, and behind 
the peak of Malenitza, which has hitherto formed its 
background, the more distant Moitin lifts hi^ snowy 
head. 

At the village of BeUus we left the Vag, and did 
not rejoin it tiU we reached Vagh Bestercze, where, 
planting its foot on the river^s brink, and rearing on its 
brow the ruins of a once mighty stronghold, a huge 
rock commands the pass. 

About the middle of the sixteenth centiuy this 
formed the eyrie of the brothers Fodmanin, two robber- 
knights, whose valour and union long defied alike the 
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altar in the ctetle chapeL This antipendium represents 
a knight with his wife and children kneeling ; the old 
Bitter Burg is seen in the background, and the arms 
and the shield are those of the Balassa family. 

We now turned down a narrow pass and followed the 
course of a winding rivulet, so entering the Valley 6t 
Sziily6, renowned for its rock formations. Of these 
Mednyansky gives mi account, but one so surprising 
and romantic, that we were not a little consoled to find 
them simply described by Mr. Paget as " of very coarse, 
loose sandstone, at times almost assimiing the appear- 
ance of conglomerate, in some parts crumbling to the 
touch, in others resisting the efforts of the hammer.'* 
In addition to this, Jenny's Guide-book informed us 
that they resembled the sandstone formation at Adlers- 
bach' in Bohemia ; we saw for ourselves that they were 
of a dirty yellow tint, and very curious and fiantastic 
in appearance; and we heard on the spot that they 
changed their shapes every year, under the influence 
of wind and weather. 

As no inn was to be found at Sziily6, we had been 
furnished with an introduction to the parish priest, and 
recommended to his hospitality. We were accordingly 
received with the greatest kindness, and the usual 
arrangement made for our convenience, ie. the guest- 
chamber was placed at our disposal, and the door of com- 
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'munication between it and the sitting-rodm locked. 
An elderly, purpose-like woman-servant p^ese^ted heiv 
eelf in ready attendance, and never was service more 
pleasantly performed, nor the parting gift more diflBi*- 
dently accepted, than in a priest's house. The enter- 
iainment> too, was far superior to the inns; such 
beautiful butter, such cream for the coffee, besides 
excellent hot dishes of meat and vegetables. Once, 
indeed, do I recollect, when we chanced to arrive late^ 
very cold and very hungry, and had had no means of 
giving previous notice of our arrival, we did feel some- 
what discomfited at the appearance of cold fish, dressed 
with vinegar, and sour wine for supper, But the next 
day, Whitsimday, ample amends awaited us in three 
excellent meals, at the chief of which, a capital dinner^ 
the school-teachers were also entertained. 

As for conversation and manners (testifying simply 
of our own experience), we must speak favourably of 
the Slovak clergy. We foimd them well-informed and 
communicative on subjects of note in their own neigh- 
bourhood, and intelligent in their interest in foreign 
countries ; but the great thing was that they were un- 
affected and that they were grave. No joking, no com- 
pliments, no facetious allusions to "the ladies," and 
no inquisitiveness ; we were entertained with easy 
hospitality, assisted in carrying out our projects. 
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<5ordially invited to return, but never asked a curious 
question. 

And now while on the subject of Hungarian priests 
and their hospitality, I cannot but contrast it with the 
reception we once met with at the house of a Dutch 
Dominie. Dominie is the title of a Protestant clergy- 
man, and he to whom we allude resided in Alkmaar, 
a town on the North Holland Canal We called after 
church, accompanied by the servant of the hotel, and 
expected, on the faitji of many similar experiences, to 
obtain from the clergyman of the parish some informa* 
tion about the country and peopla After waiting for 
some time in an excruciatingly clean but fireless parlour, 
we were accosted by the mistress of the house, whd 
entered with her apron thrown over her head^ and 
stood with the door in her hand while she spoke to us. 
The Dominie, she said, was asleep, and could not be 
awakened; and she, it appeared, had never seen any one 
but the inhabitants of her own village, and was shocked 
at the discovery that foreigners existed. When, after a 
minute or two, we apologised for having disturbed her 
and took leave, I don't think she so much as returned 
our salutation, simply making room for us to push past 
her, and out at the door of her inhospitable dwelling. 
In Holland, this want of courtesy was excused by 
imputing it to the rare appearance of foreigners at 
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Alkmaar; strange to say, in Hungary, the very same 

reason is given for being civfl to such strangers as do 

come. 

- To return to Szrilyd After being refreshed with 

some excellent coffee, the priest and a guide set out 

with us to th^ castle. 

But where was the castle? we could not see one. 
The wooded hill above the parsonage shot up into a 
three-homed* crag; but not on its slope, and not on 
its brow, could we spy any trace of a castle ; and so 
again we asked our conductors, ''Where is the Castle 
ofSziily6?*' 

If, dear reader, without going so far as Hungary, 
you have ever scaled Quiraing in the Isle of Skye, 
and if you thence descended by what is <$alled the 
"long way," you wiU not have forgotten the rocky 
towers and battlements on which you looked back 
from the glen below, and which astonished you by 
their likeness to those of a ruined fortress. This side 
of Quiraing is the only place that ever reminded us 
of the Castle of Szdly6. 

Built between peak and peak of the crag, its cham- 
bers forming themselves within the clefts of the rock, 
and one side of the cliff serving for outer wall to its 
watchtower — it is a veritable eyrie, undistinguishable, 

* Bohats (the homed). 
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and all but tmapproachable, from below. Who first 
founded it seems imcertain; but a gallant race, lenowned 
in the wars of Charles V. took from it their name of 
Szulyovsky. When they died out, a certain Sebastian 
Sirmiensis (from Sirmium), who in the wars of Fer- 
dinand with the Turks and Zapolya had rendered 
important service to the emperor, received as a re- 
compense the lands and rock of SzTily6. Our guides 
were of opinion that he was the builder of the castle, 
at any rate it would seem that he lived in it ; and they 
assured us that a road practicable for horses did in 
those days lead from the valley to the Burg. Our 
mode of entrance was a mighty hard climb, and we 
only reached the watch-tower by means of a rickety 
ladder; but the reward was more than equal to the 
effort. 

For let none fancy they can s^e all that is to be 
seen from below — ^my aunt was very nearly tempted 
to take that view of the matter, and no doubt the 
ladder did look both steep and crazy, and the priest> 
who had often been up before, remained quietly sitting 
at the bottom. But when I vanished behind the top- 
most turret — ^was it rock or wall ?— she could hold back 
no longer, and allowed the guide to persuade her that 
the ascent was neither difficult nor dangerous. Once 
on the Burg she was well-pleased to have ventured, for 
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besides the weird effect of the tiny rock-cleft chambers, 
and the realization of all the enchanted ruins one had 
ever read or heard of, the view was something quite 
unequalled in loveliness, and worthy in itself of any 
amount of climbing. 

On the one hand the rocky glen of Sziily6 — ^the wide' 
Trentsin valley on the other — and girding crag, and 
clothing champaign, the luxuriant varied forest, now 
youthful in its green of spring, and radiant with the 
glow of evening. Beyond, the moimtains rising, one 
behind another, till the eye fairly loses itself in tracing 
their waved outlines — an endless range of mountains, 
grey, green, purple, and last in distance blue, almost 
viewless blue. 

My aunt confesses that, say what I will, her enjoy- 
ment of the prospect at the top of the tower was sadly 
marred by the knowledge that she would have to get 
down again. Down, however, we did get without 
accident, and returning to the priest, found him sitting 
with his back to the rock, and his eyes fixed, as a 
shepherd's should be, on the valley that contained 
his flock. His little dog lay at his feet, with its 
eyes fixed on him. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



BABl^L. 



I MAY here mention that the Slovakian priests use 
Latin in familiar intercourse, and I remember that, 
during the preparations for supper, our host at Sztily6 
spoke alternately, German to us, to his housekeeper 
Slovak, and Latin with his friend. This was, however, 
the first place in Hungary where we had heard a word 
of Latin ; and we were often told that the classic tongue, 
once general among the .educated, is falling into disuse. 
In its stead it was proposed to substitute Magyar, and 
hence has arisen so much dissension among the rival 
peoples in Hungary, that it may be well to add a few 
words on the subject. 

Early in the history of the Hungarian nation, Latin 
was adopted for public business. The language in 
those days of the Church and of literature, it furnished 
Hungary with a medium of converse, not only with the 
educated classes of Western Europe, but also between 
the diverse races of her own population. Nowhere, 
accordingly, in the early history of the Magyar-Slavonic 
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state do we behold those struggles between race and 
race, wherein each nationality is represented by its 
language ; on the contrary, when in the twelfth century 
the Croats, on the extinction of their own royal line, 
chose for their monarch the Hungarian Coloman, Croat 
and Magyar alike continued to speak their mother- 
tongues, and held all intercourse with each other in 
Latin, that is to say, on common ground. 

This amicable arrangement was not affected by the 
imion of Hungary and her annexed kingdoms with 
Austria; but in the eighteenth century, the Emperor 
Joseph undertook to consolidate his heterogeneous em- 
pire by germanizing it, and signified to his Hungarian 
subjects that they should lay aside the dead language of 
Latin, and adopt in its stead the living German, " What 
could be more reasonable?" asked the Germans; but 
the Hungarians refused to s^e in the measure anything 
short of a scheme to denationalize them, and stoutly 
responded that they chose to remain Hungarian. 

The nineteenth century brought with it new ideas. 
Certain enterprising Hungarian statesmen, jealous of 
their nationality, and not improbably looking forward 
to see their country one day independent of Austria, 
undertook to consolidate the heterogeneous population 
of Hungary by magyarizing her. To this end they 
obtained from the Diet a decree, commanding all the 

f2 
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races in Hungary to leave off using the dead language 
of Latin, and adopt in its stead the living Magyar. 

For this decree many reasons were assigned ; for 
instance, that Hungary could never be strong or pros- 
perous unless her populations were united by one 
language; that it is impossible to carry on the ad- 
ministration of government in several languages at 
once ; that the Magyar, in becoming the government 
language, did not displace any other Uving language, 
but only succeeded to the Latin, now dead ; therefore, 
no one who had been content to make use of Latin 
could reasonably object to use Magyar in its stead. 
" Can anything be more evident ?" cried the Magyars ; 
but the Slavs refused to see in the measure anything 
but a scheme to denationalize them, and loudly an- 
nounced that they meant to remain Slav. 

Notwithstanding, in 1844, the Diet passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions : " That the Himgarian language 
should be employed in all the ofl&cial transactions of 
the country ; that it should become the medium of 
instruction in all the public schools; that the Diet 
should deliberate in Hungarian." As for the deputies 
of the annexed kingdoms (Croatia and Slavonia), in case 
they should not understand Hungarian, they were per- 
mitted to give their votes in Latin, but only for the 
next six years. For the same period also, while receiv- 
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ing the correspondence of the Hungarian authorities in 
Magyar, the authorities of Croatia were allowed to 
address their own in Latin ; but these six years were 
only accorded to them in order that they might learn 
Himgarian, and at the termination of the interval they 
were to adopt Hungarian as the national tongue. 
Finally, the Hungarian language was to be taught in 
all the schools of the above-mentioned provinces. 

But the annexed kingdoms, Croatia and Slavonia, 
through the organ of their provincial Diet, lost no time 
in recording their protest against the execution of these 
decrees. Urgent representations were made to the 
emperor, as king alike of Hungary and Croatia, de- 
claring on the part of the Slavonic people, that if the 
Latin language was to be discarded as dead, they would 
adopt in its stead, not the living Magyar, but their own 
living Slavonic tongua 

The Slovaks, possessing no provincial Diet, foimd other 
means to assert their nationality. Private exertions were 
directed to cultivate the Slovak language and literature, 
and more than one protest foimd its way both to the 
Hungarian and to the Imperial Government. The youth 
of the educated classes were loud in remonstrance ; the 
Eoman Catholic clergy Tinited with the Protestant to 
raise enthusiasm in the national cause. At length, being 
forbidden to assemble in the towns, the Slovak party 
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held a great meeting in the open air, and voted an 
address, wherein, among other requirements, perfect 
equality was demanded for all nationalities and dialects 
in Himgary; perfect equality, such as exists between 
the French and German nationalities of Switzerland. 

In this address, besides freedom to use their own 
language in their own churches, public assemblies, and 
schools, the Slovaks expressly demanded that their 
deputies should have the right to speak it in the Diet ; 
requiring that, as they were obliged to learn Magyar in 
order to understand the Magyar deputies, the Magyar 
deputies should be obliged to learn Slovak in order to 
imderstand them. To this end they required that, while 
Magyar was taught m the schools of the Slovak Comi- 
tates, Slovak should be taught in the Magyar schools. 

The assumption that Magyar was necessarily the 
State language, the only legitimate political organ of 
the Himgarian nation, the whole Slavonic party utterly 
denied. " In the days of the greatest Hungarian kings 
the Diet had not deliberated in Magyar, and at present 
the Magyar was not even the language of the reigning 
dynasty, or of the Court, or the language most gene- 
rally diffused among the educated, or a language 
wherein it is most possible to communicate with 
foreigners— the language of the majority of the popu- 
lation it had never been." 
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At the time when the Slovak address was sent up, the 
Magyar party was still backed up by the emperor, and 
so thought itself strong enough to be uncompromismg ; 
but more than one shrewd observer in Europe predicted 
at this point what matters would come to. The Slavs 
of Hungary had for centuries formed one nation ^th 
the Magyar, but never, hitherto had it been attempted 
to Magyarize them; and no sooner did they deem it 
certain that such an attempt was seriously contem- 
plated, than they broke up the brotherhood of many 
generations, and leagued themselves with the alien Ger- 
man. Then — ^but at the eleventh hour, when concession 
is taken as a sign of weakness — ^the Himgarian Diet 
yielded to the Croatians a part of what it still refused to 
the Slovaks ; but the door was shut, and in the ensuing 
struggle the Slavs of Hungary led the Austrian van. 

Well has it been remarked " that the idea of making 
Magyars of all the nations of Hungary, nearly a tkou&and 
years after they settled on the Danuhe, was the most un- 
happy project that ever entered into the brain of a states- 
man.*' * It may serve as an illustration of the nonsense 
talked on the subject, that just when the cry was at its 
loudest about the inborn superiorily of the Magyar, 
most of the leaders of the Magyar party were them- 
selves by race Slavonic ; as instances take Bem, Dem- 
binski, ELlapka, Damjanid, and the Slovak Kossuth. 

♦ A. A. Paton. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



SILL BIN TO MAROITA, 



The road to Sillein was resumed next morning, and 
passing through the little village of Predmir, we came in 
sight of the ruins of Hrisco. This Burg, like its many 
brethren on the Vag, once formed a mighty stronghold ; 
like them, too, it boasts a tale of horror, and the name 
of Thurzo, which meets us so constantly in the records 
of these regions, appears in this instance associated 
with the darkest crime. 

By the death of her husband, the last of the Lahars, 
the Burg-Frau of Hrisco was left heiress of his domains. 
Many attempts were made to win her hand and land 
for a new master ; she resisted them all, xmtil at last 
Franz Thurzo touched her heart. It is true her self- 
respect warned her that a bride, faded by years and 
sorrow, was not the prize which the young gallant 
coveted, but none the less her love determined that he 
should not be disappointed of his re8il aim. The terri- 
tories of Hrisco marched with those of Thurzo ; the 
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vassals of Hrisco preferred Thurzo to any other lord ; 
and the royal permission being asked and obtained, 
Franz Thurzo was declared the heir, the adopted son of 
the lady of Hrisco. 

And what was the reward of such generosity? 
Thurzo^ impatient to see himself master, could not 
await the death of his benefactress. Pretending that 
the lady had been seized with insanity, he cast her 
into the dungeon of her own castle, and filled the 
Burg with his adherents. But demons entered in and 
dwelt with the ungrateful man ; all night long horrid 
laughter yelled throughout its corridors, and fearfiil 
faces grinned from its walls. At length one night a 
strange monk knocked at the gate of the castle and 
demanded audience of its lord. The menials refused 
him, and bade him go ; but at the door he stood and 
cried, "Eepent, and make amends for the wrong that 
thou hast done." Again and again they drove him 
away, but again and again he reappeared. No revelry 
could be so loud, no wassail so deep, but the monk's 
voice rose above it, until at length his warning cry was 
silenced in the oubliette of the Burg. But next morn- 
ing, with finger outstretched, gigantic in stature and 
menacing in aspect, a Stone Monk is standing where 
the living monk stood, and there — ^he is standing still ; 
but the Castle of Hrisco has fallen to ruins. 
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Anotiier old keqp, that: of Budetiii, is passed on the 
Vag, somewhat nearer Sillein, and in its wall may be 
remarked a small niche, renowned as the living sepulchre 
of a lady. Immured by her father for encouraging a 
suitor whose visits he had been pleased to forbid, but 
provided, according to custom, with bread and water 
sufficient for three days, her tomb was broken open on 
the second night of her imprisonment, and the captive 
borne away by her' triumphant lover: Oflf they rode 
side by side towards his castle, when accidentally their 
path was crossed by the very knight to whom the lady 
had been promised by her father, and who, apprised of 
her fearful punishment, was galloping to Budetin to 
demand her release. A combat ensued ; the true lover 
was killed, and the luckless damsel, compelled to choose 
between the hand of his slayer and the dark tomb she 
had just left, yielded to the will of the victor. 

This story of a lady built into the wall is one of such 
constant recurrence in the records of a certain epoch, 
that it might scarcely seem to deserve insertion among 
the legends of the Vag. So fer, however, the tale of 
Budetin seems peculiar ; that whereas, in most similar 
histories, the bread and water immured with the victim 
figure only as a mockery, in the case of the Budetin 
captive they are the means of saving her life. 

* * * * * :|c 
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The approach to SiUein is very beaaidM ; the river 
Vag passing the town on one side, and a huge wall of 
mountains forming the background. Yon enter through 
a low narrow archway, and find yourself in the one 
handsome square, the only part of Sillein which boasts 
stone hoiuses. The rest of the town is old-fashioned, 
the streets narrow and winding, but rendered pictu- 
resque by gates, and by those arched passives which 
the Germans call Laubengange. The place itself, also 
called Zsolna and Zillein, was of considerable conse- 
quence in the seventeenth century ; George Thurzo, the 
famous Palatine, Stephen Illyeshazy, and the Hungarian 
Protestants, there held a synod in 1610. There, also, 
was set up a printing establishment, which continued 
for upwards of a century to vomit controversial fire- 
brands in emulation of its cotemporaries. Mednyansky 
especially recommends certain of its publications to the 
attention of such Bibliomaniacs as prefer rarity to 
merit. 

We remained at Sillein only to dine and to make 
one small purchase — an extraordinary preparation of 
cheese, resembling in appearance a plait of three straws, 
quite hard and bright yellow. The taste was un- 
pleasant, as sour as possible, and the whole morsel 
no doubt less appetizing from the amount of manipu- 
lation rendered necessary by its form. 
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For some little distance on the other side of Sillein 
the road presented no remarkable interest; but here 
we met with one of those delays of whose frequent 
occurrence we had been forewarned — a delay from 
breakages in the carriage. Of these hitherto we had 
encountered nothing, and had hoped that by employing 
a vehicle of the country, we had secured ourselves 
from all such accidents. This day, however, while 
driving through a glen somewhat wild and rocky, and 
without one human habitation in sight, the driver 
suddenly pulled up, looked for one instant behind him 
and along the ground, got down, muttered something, 
which being in Slovak, and unaccompanied by any 
significant gesture, we could not interpret, and ran 
away. In a few minutes he had disappeared behind 
the shoulder of the hill, and there we were, without 
an idea of the cause of his absence. At first we fancied 
he must have dropped something ; then that he did not 
know the way, and had run to ask it ; then a suspicion 
crossed our minds that he was off to drink at some 
unseen Juden Ejaeipe ; lastly, the great heat, and the 
recollection of some delicious pools we had passed on 
the road, made us wonder if he could possibly be gone 
to bathe. Meanwhile, the horses remained so still, that 
we could not but fancy they must be accustomed to be 
left standing at this very spot ; and while my aunt sat 
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holdiug the reins, I began to climb the bank on either 
side. 

Time passed on ; it seemed an hour since the driver 
had departed. From the lower of the two banks 
nothing was visible, so down I came and ascended the 
higher, and thence beheld, not the driver, but a castle — 
a huge, grim, weird-looking fortress — ^rising, at what 
seemed but a short way off, on this utterly lone and 
uncultivated highland. 

At this sight I realized the feelings of "Jack," when 
"gaining with toil the top of the Beanstalk, he saw 
before him a wide, wild country, and the Giant's castle 
darkening the background." Left to myself, I should 
certainly have followed his example, and set off for the 
unknown stronghold. ' But Jack's mother could not 
make him hear, when from the Beanstalk she conjured 
him to come down; whereas the voice of my aunt, 
uplifted in somewhat irritated accents, speedily recalled 
me to her side. 

The driver had returned, done something to the 
wheels, and now he like herself was in haste to be 
off. He also poured forth a mouthful of explanations, 
and stretched out his arms as if to signify that he had 
been to a great distance ; but we hurried him on, fearful 
of again arriving late at our quarters. 

A few hundred yards farther we turned a comer, and 
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came out on the Vag, a little village, and the Ogre's 
castle. Words may not express the beauty of the 
scene, they can but note its characteristic features — 
high, steep banks, garlanded with the greenwood, white 
hamlet and rushing stream, castle on black and pointed 
rock, mighty mountains towering behind it. 

We stopped for a few minutes in the village, and sent 
our Slovak to seek some one who spoke German, such 
being our usual expedient when our communications with 
the driver exceeded a few sentences. With the aid of 
an interpreter we soon learned where we were, and 
some particulars respecting the place ; we also discovered 
that the absence of our coachman had been occupied in 
procuring a " linch-pin," wherewith it was necessary to 
repair the wheel. He let us know that he had run an 
immense way for this, and that it had cost hiTn one 
" gulden Munz ; " but as all damages en route have to 
be paid for by the person who lets out the vehicle, our 
Slovak did not so much as ask us for the gulden, and 
we could not feel as much afllicted by the accident as if 
it had happened to the fine Vienna carriage which our 
friends had advised us to buy for the journey. 

A little farther on we came to a second castle, 
so near to Strecsno on the opposite side of the river, 
that the unfriendly inmates of former times may 
almost have criticized each other from their windows. 
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This is Ovar, in Gennan and Slavonic also literally 
called the Old Burg, probably in contradistinction to 
its neighbour, which would seem to be of later 
origin. 

Whether they both, like Trentsin and Betzko, were 
fortresses under the Moravian dynasty, cannot positively 
be ascertained; the remote date of their foundation 
lying as yet beyond the grasp of history. ' Their 
proximity and mutual defiance are called to mind in 
a local proverb, " There is wrath in the one castle, but 
who cares in the other?" Altogether, their situation 
reminds one of that of the well-known " Cat and 
Mouse," though in far sterner scenery than those rivals on 
the Ehine ; while their position, that of Ovar especially, 
suggests an origin as robber fortresses, for at their feet 
the river enters a narrow channel between high rocks, 
and no craft could have threaded the dangerous defile, 
no assailant have climbed the naked cliff, unmarked by 
the warder of the grim " Old Burg." 

It is certain that in the fifteenth century both castles 
belonged to the Hungarian crown, and then Ovar with- 
stood the Utraquists, when bursting over the Bohemian 
frontier they cruelly ravaged the north of Hungary. 
But afterwards the fortresses came into the guardianship 
of the family of Pongratz, itself of Cech lineage and 
sympathies, and in 1444 the Castellan of Strecsno 
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had to be called to account for opening his gates to the 
forces of Giskra. 

Gentler records also tell of Strecsno. In the first 
half of the seventeenth century that castle belonged 
to Francis Vesselenyi, a gallant soldier, afterwards 
Palatine; and its ramparts sheltered his fair young 
wife, Sophia Bosnyak, when he went to war. Each 
interval of quiet was spent by the affectionate husband 
at her side ; and during his absence, the pious lady 
devoted her time to works of charity. 

But once Vesselenyi returned as usual, yet Sophia 
was not as usual happy, and scarcely was he gone than 
she learned that rumour laid the blame of his coldness 
to her on the fatal speU which bound him to another. 
Eeport said that Vesselenyi, the true-hearted warrior, 
would forswear his creed and divorce his spouse ! 

In the absence of him whose presence alone could 
give this accusation the lie, the lady of Strecsno sought 
for relief in augmented devotion to the poor and 
suffering ; at night, when most desolate, she wept and 
prayed. Worn out with her toils, and alone with her 
care, one evening the poor wife fell asleep, and lo ! her 
dreams, of late so hideous, now brought her a blessed 
vision. She sees herself in the Virgin's chapel where 
it stands on the pathway above the Vag, and the face 
of the image beams with light, and its rays fall on her 
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burdened heart, and the black care flees before them. 
AwaJdng with a start, Sophia arose, and stonn and 
darkness in vain opposing her, she hurried barefoot 
to the Virgin's chapel, and passed the rest of the 
night in prayer. 

Next mom, when the lady re-entered the Burg, her 
face wore once more its peaceful smile; and ere that 
day's sun sank behind the Carpathians, it had shone its 
brightest on the return of Vesselenyi. He returned, the 
husband of her happiest days ; the chill had left his 
hand, the old look shone in his feyes, the shadow which 
had darkened both their hearts stood between them no 
more for ever. But once every year, on the anniversary 
of her vision, did the lady of Strecsno make a pilgrimage 
barefoot to the shrine on the cliflP, where comfort had 
been vouchsafed to her. 

Since then, the Virgin's chapel has long been swept 
away, and the Castle of Strecsno exists but as a ruin ; 
but the memory of Sophia's goodness has outlived the 
changes of two hundred years. On the opening of her 
tomb, her remains were found still in a state of perfect 
preservation; and the little church of Teplitz, where those 
remains are displayed to pilgrims, attracts from all 
sides the peasants of the district, to pray and scatter 
flowers around tlie body of their Mend. 

With 9Si posBible admiration for tiie gentle Vesselenyi, 

G 
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:we had no thought of crossing the river to look at her, 
and still less did we feel inclined to make that sudden 
plunge into the stream which at this point seemed to 
await us. The road, which is cut in the side of the 
precipice, here makes a descent so steep and rapid, that 
it was all our Slovak could do to prevent the carriage 
from rushing violently down it. At length he seemed 
to give up resistance, took off the drag^ cheered on his 
steeds, and off we went, rattling and shaking and with 
the high wind tearing at us all the while — ^it was a 
wonder anything held together till the bottom. With 
one little article we did part company, and that was a 
sheet of silver paper. Just as the horses slackened 
their pace, out it whisked from under the lid of the box 
that contained our sun-bonnets, and very much to our 
amazement, down from his seat sprang the driver and 
set off along the road after it. On it danced, turning 
over and over, white, and fluttering like a little " Liosalfr," 
seeming to mock the great tall fellow, who toiled with 
arms outstretched to catch it. Just as he thought he 
had it, the wind caught it up and whirled it over the 
side of the bank. He rushed after it to the very brink 
of the precipice, and there stood looking wistfully after 
it. Then he came back to us hanging his head, pointing 
to the cliff and muttering " weg." What he could have 
taken the silver paper to be has always remained a 
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mystery to us ; his indifference to the safety of the rest 
of our baggage was a daily subject of remark and 
reproof. 

: We had now reached that point which looks down 
on "Margita," a passage of the Vag terrible to 
raftsmen, and that for more reasons than one. Eapids 
and a whirlpool menace the mariner, and the Besna 
Skala, or raging rock, too often exacts a heavy toll ; 
but these are kind in comparison with a pitiless 
ghost, who demands every year the life of one man. 
This is no other than the ghost of Margita, whom 
tradition calls a damsel of the district. She loved 
p-nd was betrothed to a handsome swain, but unluckily 
his affection was envied her by her step-mother, - a 
still young widow. Persuaded that, were Margita 
but out of the way, the coveted attentions would be 
transferred to herself, this worthy step-dame soon 
found occasion to send her young relative from home : 
she was to visit some kinsfolk on the other side of 
the Vag. Side by side the rivals left the village, side 
by side they walked along the edge of the precipice ; 
it required but a jerk from her companion's arm to 
send Margita into the stream. If her fell took 
place from any part of the bank so lately traversed 
by ourselves at full gallop, the murderess was certainly 
entitled to hope that Margita's death would be set 

G 2 
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down to accident. It seems, however, that evil rumours 
got about, while the widowed bridegroom remained 
disconsolate, and that, haunted by the dread of an 
open accusation, and disappointed of the prizfe which 
had prompted her crime, the guilty step-mother was 
seized with frenzy, rushed to the spot whence she 
had flung Margita, yelled forth a full confession of 
the deed, and joined her victim in the depths below. 

Everybody must agree that with such an acknow- 
ledgment Margita's ghost should have been amply 
satisfied; but of all ghosts, the ghost of a bride is 
iHodt insatiable. It is not said if she began by 
seizing her own bridegroom; but every year since, 
from among the boatmen of the Vag, Majgita claims 
one to share her watery grave. 



CHAPTER IX. 



KUBIN. 



OuE way now skirted a hilly ridge of the Little 
Fatra, and in due time left the Vag at Eialowan, 
where that river is joined by its tributary the Arva. 
The roads were good, and our ponies went briskly; 
but there was no making up for the hour lost ^ear 
Strecsno — no reaching our destination that night. 
In the hours of darkness our refuge was a Juden 
Kneipe ; but rising with the sun, we resumed our way, 
and caught our first sight of Kubin in the light of 
early mom. 

The bridge over the Arva happened to be under 
repair, and to reach the town we had to ford the 
river. Down plunged the carriage, and up came tho 
water, tiU less than an inch separated it ti^om our 
baggage; then, and only then, did our driver con- 
descencl to follow £^ wood-cart, which, humbler «^d 
more wary, had founcj the safer i^ay. We, n^eanwhile, 
were rejoicing in our good long view of Kijibin, where 
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it rose — a white group clustered round its two spires. 
The mountains, still wrapped with their misty mantles, 
were slowly emerging in majestic outline — a giant back- 
ground to a fairy scene. 

Gaining the other side, we found ourselves in the 
capital of Arva, boasting two churches, a public 
library, and an excellent inn; otherwise consisting 
of small houses built of fir-wood, but whitewashed 
and gable-ended, at once tidy and picturesqua 

Let me recommend to all travellers the little hotel 
at Kubin, whose landlord is a Jew, calling himself 
a German ; by which he means, as is generally meant 
in these parts, that he belongs to the Garman-speaking 
population. But not in language only is our host of 
Kubin "Deutsch;" his inn is comfortable, his apart- 
ments clean. "And do you call cleanliness and 
comfort German?" exclaims, with outraged memories, 
the pilgrim of the Ehine. Dear pilgrim, we know 
the Rhine, alas! like you, and, like you, when first 
we knew them we called the Germans dirty ; but 
since then we have made acquaintance' with Hun- 
garians and Poles, and it is of them we are thinking 
when we call the Germans clean. 

At this good little inn we heard many complaints 
of the "Beamters," who being, it was said, ill-paid, 
paid ill. None the less they must be served with 
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the best, for while powerless to reward, they were 
'powerful to annoy. For them, day by day, the table 
cThSte must be spread, nor might anything be withheld 
for which they chose to call ; and all this while the 
hope of remuneration was so faint, and so often de- 
ferred, as to sicken the heart of the innkeeper. 
Similar gCccounts of the Beamters met us, indeed, 
everywhere, nor did our own slight experience con- 
tradict the general prejudice. The only question was, 
whether to blame them as individuals, or to take it 
for granted that their rule must be vexatious, on the 
hypothesis tha-t no person of good character and cir- 
cumstances would consent to do their work, or content 
himself with their pay. 

With the complainant, in this instance, we felt very 
much sympathy, until we saw him — an unpleasant- 
looking Israelite, who requested a private interview, 
and then stood before us smoking and spitting. His 
object was to ask, "What do they think in England 
of the way in which Austria is treating us here ? " 
But we had been too long out of England, and out 
of newspapers, to feel ourselves authorized to answer 
such a question. 

At the inn of Kubin we had the pleasure of being 
waited on by a really lovely Slovak girl. I do not 
think we saw one Slovak woman who had not what 
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may be called "a sweet face ;*' but this maiden added 
grace and agility of fona to features unusually 
symmetrical and expressive. Altogether, if you fancy 
a young Irish girl, in all her bewitching brilliancy 
and bloom, but with dark curly auburn instead of 
black hair^ with mouth and hand and foot all perfect^ 
and some corresponding perfection in manner, you 
have our fair Slovakienne. 

Now housemaids pretty and witty, especially if tall 
and graceful, have seldom greal partiality for the 
dust-bin and the scrubbing-bruah, and generally under- 
stand better how to make one forgive their .carelessness 
than how to render one really comfortable. It is, 
therefore, just possible that this winsome creature, in 
whose hands the curtains formed such elegant draperies, 
and who coaxed certain of her friends to appear before 
us in their holiday garb— it is possible that a week's 
dependence on her for necessaries might have taught 
us to estimate her winged attentions below those of 
a slow-trudging, flat-faced Saxon haus-magd ; luckily, 
our first day at Kubin was our last, so we have no 
shortcomings to call to mind — ^no, not ona 

We settled to breakfast and rest during the forenoon ; 
all reminiscences of last nights Juden Kneipe having 
previously been drowned in a hot bath. And here 
let us testify that in all our wanderings we never 
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had to give up that large vessel, filled with hot wateir, 
which night and morning is the one thing needful 
We have aU heard reports of inns on the Continent, 
where a "pauvre petit pie-dish" represented the wash- 
ing establishment. A lady, too, I know of, who bore 
witness before company, that more than once she had 
been reduced to wash her face in a wine-glass ! [One 
can only ask, if, while doing so, she was under the 
impression that all the water in the house had been, 
brought from the well in wine-glasses?] I do but ' • 
repeat that we, even in a Juden Kneipe, always de- 
manded and obtained a large vessel filled with hot 
water. I caU it a large vessel, because it was not 
always a tub, nor always a pail, nor always even a 
pot, and once it was very like the kitchen boUer, 
but what did that matter? it was always a large 
vessel, and it was never any one's fault but our 
own if we did not see it washed out before using it 
to wash in. 

Another precaution we foimd not unnecessary, and 
that was, when ordering a foot-bath, to mention that 
it need not contain anything but hot water. The 
■' Germans view in the foot-bath a remedy less for 
dirt than for all sorts of physical aUments, from foot- 
soreness to headache; hence, unless you take care to 
forbid it, vinegar, bitter herbs, salt, mustard^ or ashes. 
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may be served up to you in your washing-tub and set 
down to you in the bill. 

• Before leaving Kubin, we paid a visit to its library, 
bequeathed to the town by a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The librarian, an intelligent, elderly man, and re- 
lative of the late donor, was pleased to find us curious 
about Slavonic literature; nay, he wrote down our 
names, to be shown as those of English people to a 
Slovak Uteratus, a dear friend of his own, and one who, 
like himself, bemoaned the indifference, too general 
among travellers, towards what concerns the Slovaks. 

He exhibited the Lord's Prayer written in some 
himdred languages, and made us compare the Slavonic 
versions with each other; this was our first lesson in 
reading Slovak, but when a speech is all day ringing 
in one's eaxs, the tongue catches it easily, at least for 
the time being. 

According to Safarik, the Slovakian language was 
spoken in 1842 by two million seven hundred and 
fifty-three Slovaks. Like Polish and Bohemian, it is 
written in Roman characters; and some authors have 
even termed it a dialect of the Cech, in which tongue 
its church and school books were formerly printed, 
which was also adopted by most Slovak literati in 
order to secure a wider circle of readers. Among the 
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best Bohemian writers of our age are Kollar and 
Safarik, both of them Slovaks. • 

But other sons of the Carpathians claim higher 
standing for their mother-tongue. Considering the 
Slovak coimtry as part of the old Carpathian realm 
of Chrobatia, they remind you that Bohemian, Pole and 
Ruissian, Croatian and Servian, are but offshoots from 
their stock, and they appeal to the Slovak speech to 
prove that in it the Eastern and "Western families of 
Slavonic language meet. 

Says the legend : Lehk (the progenitor of the Poles), 
with his brothers Cech and Euss, came out of the 
Chrobatian country, and journeyed together till they 
reached that place where now stands the town of 
Gnesna. There Lehk, finding a white eagle's nest, 
determined to set up his Burg ; but his brothers betook 
themselves, Cech to the West, and Euss to the East, 
where each became the father of a nation. As for the 
emigration of the Croats and Servians, that did not 
take place till the seventh century ; when, according to 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos, the Emperor Heraclius 
invited them from beyond the Carpathians to drive 
out the Avars and colonize Dalmatia. 

Of such pretensions we, of course, could be no judges; 
but the ground whereon they rest is being sifted every 
day. It is now expected of each Slav lit&raMis^ that 
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h^ should extend his aequaintance to all branohes of 
the national tongue; hence, sooner or later, the con- 
nexion of these branches and their relative antiquity 
must become clear. 

In the meantime, though it be said that the dialects 
of the Slavonic do not differ amongst themselves more 
than those of the ancient Greek, it is a fact that the 
lack of any one Slavonic language immediately intel- 
ligible to every Slav, has caused itself to be practically 
felt. In 1848, Slavs from every part of the Austrian 
empire flocked to a Slavonic congress at Prague; 
nothing could be more anti-Teutonic than their mood ; 
nevertheless, beiug otherwise unable to comprehend 
each other, they ended by holding debate in German. 
However, on another occasion— a Slavonic literary meet- 
ing — it was agreed to hear each dialect in turn ; and we 
were told, by one who professed to have been present, 
that of aU the orations, that most generally understood 
was a speech made in the Slovak tongue. 



CHAPTER X. 



CASTLE OF ARVA, 



That aitemoon we drove through the rocky vale of 
the Arva to its castle, which, together with eighty-four 
towns and villages, belonged at his death to the last 
male Thurzo. The whole descended to his daughters, 
•whose posterity numbered, some years ago, no less than 
sixty souls. From these one is chosen to administer 
the property, and its rents are then shared amongst the 
joint heirs. It is said, however, that the whole revenue, 
after the costs of administration have been deducted, 
does not exceed twelve thousand a year, and that 
among the sixty proprietors some receive but a few 
shillings. 

A beautifiil picture among Hering's Hungarian 
sketches gives the scene of our excursion from Kubin. 
The walls of the threefold Castle of Arva climb one 
side of a precipitous crag, which on every side but one 
sinks perpendicularly to the river. Such a rock must 
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have borne a rock-nest ever since there were eagles to 
build one ; and the three Hungarian fortresses, whose 
ruins now cover it, inherited their site from an old 
Moravian keep ; while high on the topmost pinnacle 
of the cliff still perches a tiny chapel set thereon by the 
Knights Templars, in the days when this strong position 
was held by them. 

By a steep ascent and a bridge we entered the court 
of the lowest castle, now let as a jail to the Crown, and 
tenanted by prisoners and soldiers. Here, too, resides 
the official to whose care the ruin is entrusted, and 
hence issued three pretty damsels, who civilly offered 
to show us the Burg. The lower chapel they could 
not exhibit, nor its statue of George Thurzo, the Pala- 
tine, for the key of the chapel was gone from home in 
the pocket of their father. But they took us to the 
great reservoir, and there lingered to tell us the story 
of how their pet roe had fallen into the water, and had 
been pulled out by its mistress at the risk of her life. 

Then up two flights of broad stone steps, they led us 
to the second castle, admirable for its Gothic architec- 
ture, and still decorated with external painting. To its 
present state it was brought by fire, which raged within 
it for several days, and could not be extinguished be- 
cause no sufficient supply of water could be brought 
to bear upon the flame. Yet here again was a wondei^ 
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fill well, at which we halted to hear a tale of olden 
times about the elopement of a lady with her page. 

By steps cut in the rock and a little bridge we reached 
the third and highest castle, and passing through the 
Templars' chapel stepped out on the topmost point 
of cliff. Here, it is said, Franz Thurzo would sit 
for hours and gaze on the Arva rushing beneath ; and 
here, though the hedge is not much larger than a 
table, the pretty Burg Fraulein were rearing flowers. 
The spot commands a glorious view of mountain 
ranges near and distant, and thence we caught our first 
sight of the Tatra — ^that great northern wall of Hun- 
gary, where its rocky battlements and snowy towers 
stood out against the evening sky. 

On our return to the court we found the Beamter, 
who had returned home in our absence, and questioned 
him of the truth of two stories, which had filled us 
.with wonder as related by his daughters. They had 
shown us a recess, small and dark, damp and low, and 
into which food could only be introduced through a slit 
in the wall ; and this, said they, had been the prison 
of a bishop. 

" When was he confined ? " we had asked ; " and for 
how long ? " Our first informant was the jailof s wife, 
and she answered, " About two years ago, and they kept 
him here some monihsr 
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We stoijA aghast. " Two years ago ? impossible 1 " so, 
tuminig ttf the Burg Fraulein we repeated our question. 
They replied, "It happened before the Revolution, and 
they kept him shut up in this place for life^ When 
the Beamter appeared, we asked him if this were trua 
" Quite true," said he ; " it was Peter Varda, Archbishop 
of Kalocsa ; he lived in that recess for no less than five 
years, and was sent there by order of Mathias Corvinuar 
Mathias Corvinus ! Why Mathias Corvinus reigned in 
the fifteenth centjofy ; and all the doers of this evil deed 
must have been d«ad and gone nearly four hundred 
years ago. 

A second story underwent similar variations, touching 
enough as it was ungamished. The damsels made us 
look at an inscription in Polish, scratched on the walls 
of a stone chamber. " It was written," said they, " by a 
Polish lady, very yoimg and very beautiftd, and it con- 
sists of verses to her husband in exile. Some time 
after came the husband himself, to whom was shown 
the inscription as it is now shown to you. At once he 
recognised the writing of his wife, and wept long and 
bitterly." 

The Beamter gave a different version. He had him- 
self taken a Polish ofi&cer over the castle, and had seen 
him write these words on the wall. The officer told 
him they were an adieu to his wife, whom he had been 
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compelled to leave suddenly in order to join the army, 
and part of the inscription the officer had read to him ; 
it was something like this — " Here, Panla, did thy hus- 
band shed bitter tears at the thought of thee." The* 
second part of this story was wanting. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ICE-CAVE OP DEMENPALVA, 

Fbom Kubin we had sent back our Trentsin carriage 
and horses^ and had taken for the day a conveyance to 
Szent Miklos, where we intended to remain. Many and 
cordial were the assurances of the innkeeper that our 
new vehicle would excel its predecessor ; and as it was 
hired, not from the inn, but from a peasant, we deemed 
these assurances worthy of credit. Alas ! we soon found 
our exchange no improvement. It was less of a carriage 
and more of a cart; and 'if the seat for ourselves was 
tolerable, that of the driver did not deserve the name. 
A throne of green hay it was when first we started, but 
as in due time the horses made their dinner oflf it, it 
sank in elevation bom a throne to a pillow, and for 
a piUow the driver used it, causing it to support his 
elbow, while the rest of his person reclined at our feet. 
In this attitude we could not avoid contemplating him, 
and comparing his appearance with that of our late 
guide. Instead of a white tunic he wore a long rough 
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coat, folded about his massive person after the manner 
of a robe ; instead of a small light cap, an enormous 
felt hat formed his head-gear, and overshadowed his 
venerable countenance with flaps at least a quarter of 
a yard wide. But the change in our coachman was 
nothing to the change in our horses. Yesterday these 
were of a size, well fed, and sprightly ; to-day they had 
nothing in common save a look of starvation and neg- 
lect. One was a tall old horse, the other a wretched 
little pony ; and each seemed to find in its neighbour 
rather an incumbrance than an ally. The first half of 
the way they trotted till they came to a hill, and then 
walked ; the last half of the way they walked till they 
came to a hill, and then crawled. The hills were many, 
but so beautiful the surrounding scenes that we pre- 
ferred the pace which kept us longest near thenu 
* Out of a rocky vale to the left rose the Castle of 
Likava, once the residence of John Corvinus; and which, 
since his death, has passed through some of the strongest 
hands in Hungary — ^from Zapolya to lUyeshazy, to 
Tokoly, to Bakotzy. 

Our midday halt took place at Eosenberg, a little 
town charmingly situated, and marking with its site the 
•point of transition where the rocks* and the woods that 
cluster about Kubin give place to those bleaker high- 
lands which lie around Szent Miklos. At this point, 

h2 
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too, w^ rejoined the river Vag, which here becomos 
strong enough to carry heavy raffcs. Those which float 
hither from Hradek, being designated half-rafts, are 
joined two and two to make whole rafts at Bosenberg. 
One man from each raft then drinks to his companions ; 
they start for the Danube and he returns to Hradek. 

At some distance from Bosenberg, the settlement 
caUed Deutsch liptau still marks the spot where the 
moimtains used to be ransacked for gold. The miners 
here were Germans, travelling merchants from Leipizig; 
and from them, as is supposed, comes that German 
name of Eosenberg, which strikes the ear so strangely 
in the mouth of her Slovak population. 

On the other side of the Vag, and nearer Szent 
Miklos, stands the chapel of Szent Maria, said to 
be the oldest chuxch in Himgary. We, unluckily, 
did not see it, but learnt that in its architecture it 
is as Byeantine as it should be if a legacy from the 
mission of CyriL Many persons, however, assign a 
later origin to the chapel, referring it to a period 
subsequent to the Magyar conquest, but when the 
influence of Byzantium was still considerable in 
Hungary. 

Evening brought us to Szent Miklos, the capital 
of the Liptau Comitat, and the point whence is 
usually visited the Ice-cavern of Demenfalva To us 
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tli6 place proved also a point of comparison between 
the results of our own experience, and those arrived 
at by a traveller who traversed the same district about 
thirty years ago. The roads he describes as wretched, 
we found them excellent; the inn at Szent Miklos 
he anathematizes, and we cannot but cry Amen. 
The truth is, that during the last thirty years the 
administration of the roads has changed hands, having 
passed from thos6 of the peasant to those of the 
Kaiser, while the administration of the inn in question 
still rests where it then rested — ^with a Jew. 

It was peculiarly unfortunate that we did not 
arrive till after 6 P.M., for we found every room pre- 
occupied, save one so bare and so dirty, that, for once, 
we could not make up our minds to sleep in it, and 
resolved on an effort to obtain better quartera 

Among those to whom we had written from Trentfein, 
was the Protestant pastor of Szent Miklos, and our 
request to him, as to others, had been, to order rooms 
for us in the best hotel Now seeing the best so 
bad, we began to hope that he had bespoken our 
lodging elsewhere. In this idea, we desired to be 
conducted without delay to the pastor's house, and 
sent the servant on before to apprise the pastor of 
our arrival 

The pastor, a large, powerful man, with black hair. 
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and dark, gleaming eyes, was sitting at supper with 
his wife; both rose and received us with courtesy. 
But we, expecting them to have been on the look-out 
for us, were somewhat disconcerted to find them 
totally unprepared for our appearance. At length 
this was explained; no letter had reached them, and 
consequently no arrangements for our reception had 
been made. The kind people foimd themselves in 
a difi&culty, and one most painful to hospitable Hun- 
garians ; while knowing but too well the discomfort of 
the inn, they were yet unable to ask us to their own 
house, for the eldest of their children had met with 
an accident, and was lying sick in their only guest- 
chamber. None the less, the pastor insisted on going 
back with us to the inn, hoping thus to mspire the 
landlord with some desire to make us comfortabla 
Inconsequence of his representations a warmer room 
was at last found for us, and the lazy nonchalance 
of the host and his domestics gave way to more 
becoming alacrity. Some arrangements were also made 
for visiting the ice-cave next day ; and begging we 
would call at his house on our return, the pastor of 
Szent Miklos took his departure. 

Next morning we set out for the ice- cavern 
of Demenfalva, that "Black Hole," that "Dragon's 
Cave," which had been so often described to us, and 
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by stich marvellous similes, that when at last about to 
see the place for ourselves, we started half prepared 
for disappointment. 

Our first halt was at the village of Demenfalva, 
which lies about a German mile and a half from 
Szent Miklos, and there we were to pick up our 
guide. But when we arrived at Demenfalva, no guide 
was to be found. Those called for by name had 
sallied forth on other enterprises, and no one else 
occurred to the driver as willing or worthy to fill 
their office.' So there we were, with no shade but 
our green umbrellas, stuck fast in a dilemma, and a 
broiling sun, when from a neat one-storied house out 
ran a fair little maiden, and begged that we would 
"step in and rest ourselves," while her mother sent 
some one to the next farm for a guide. She assisted 
us to alight, and we gladly followed her through a 
white, clean house, and into a cool, delicious parlour, 
from the threshold of which her mother's voice hailed 
us, calling aloud, "You are heartily welcome." Then 
the little girl took her guitar, and sang to us one 
Slovak air after another, all of them wild, simple 
melodies; if sad, like the moaning of the wilid in 
the wood; if sprightly, like the warble of the 
birds in spring. Meanwhile her message having 
procured some one acquainted with the caye to go 
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on with us, the guide presented himself, ahd we 
departed. 

We now set forth on the road to the cave, say 
rather along the dry bed of a stream. Should we 
sit in' the carriage and be shaken to pieces, or cut 
our feet on the large, sharp stones? Thus stood the 
question between two agonies; we each chose a 
different one, and each found her choice the worst 
The rough road ended in a narrow valley. There 
we left the carriage, scrambled up the side of the 
hill, and gained a small opening, where our party 
assembled. No. 1, the guide, a lad who had come 
with us from Demenfalva; 2, the Forster, an old 
man, and, as we afterwards learnt, a Hanoverian, 
equally proud to have been bom under British sway 
and to have served in Napoleon's army; 3, 4, 5, &c. 
several women and a child. The guide and the Forster 
carried sticks, an axe, and candles. The women also 
took some of our candles, and proposed to lead the 
way; their errand in the cave was to scrape up 
lime, of which they wanted a supply to whitewash 
their houses, and they joined themselves to our party 
to share the benefit of our lights. 

But now, mindful of the grand effect produced in 
the Salt Mine of Maros Ujvar by a bonfire, we 
steadfastly refused to enter the cavern till straws 
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and sticks should have been gathered together in 
quantities sufficient for a similar illumination. This 
proposition, as something unusual, was vehemently 
controverted ; but we persisted till we had gained our 
point, and the result Mly justified our persistence. 

Having crept through the entrance, along a sort 
of corridor, and down a steep descent of several 
hundred feet, we found ourselves in the first cave, 
its floor bristling with stalagmites, its roof hung with 
stalactites, and then we had to descend again. 

This brought us to the far-famed ice-cavern; walls 
and way seem coated with diamonds, and numberless 
icicles glisten overhead. In the centre of the cave 
rises a steep bank of ice; you lift your eyes and 
behold on its summit an ice-piUar — ^no ! it is a frozen 
cascade — no ! it is an ice-statue — the statue of Undine, 
half nymph, half fountain, whom the ice holds prisoner 
in her watery veiL 

To ascend the bank whereon this figure stands, the 
Forster had to go first, cutting his footsteps with an 
axe; next, to secure himself in a firm position on 
the top, and then leaning over to hoist us up after 
him. My aunt started, assisted by the guide, while 
I stood below and held the guide's candle. And 
now, all at once, when she was half-way from the 
bottom, and in a position wherein it seemed equally 
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perilous to advance, recede, or remaiii stationary, the 
guide slipped liis foot, crashed from her side to mine, 
and knocked me over with the candle undermost. 
Conceive the situation of my excellent *'parmter' 
Plimged in sudden darkness, hearing a smash behind 
her, and imable to turn her head or stir a limb for 
fear of joining us in the depths below. The sound 
of my voice calling out " All right," was her first 
intimation that no one had been killed. Then the 
guide picked himself up, picked up the candle, and 
relighted it from that of the Forster; soon he was 
by her side as before, and she, as before, continuing 
to ascend, till safe within reach of the Forster^s hand. 
I, meanwhile, finding myself rid of my candle, and 
not caring to wait for assistance which might fail 
me as it failed my aimt, climbed quickly after her, 
and with her reached the summit. 

Soon readjusted, we pursued our journey, and pre- 
sently came in sight of a second ice-pillar, forming 
the centre column of a splendid vault. Now, too, 
we were arrested by the remarkable spectacle pf a 
roof from which himg icicles, over a floor covered 
with lime stalagmites. It seems as if, in the cavern 
of Demenfalva, ice and lime were formed indif- 
ferently. 

Farther on, we came to a cavern all lime, where 
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the ground was covered with a fine dry dust, and 
the roof, rising in Gothic arches, rested on mnltifonn 
stalactite columns. Here, for the first time, by 
lighting our bonfire, we gained some idea of an ex- 
tensive crypt; as for the tapers, their feeble flicker 
barely sufficed to guide our own steps. 

Two other huge caverns ended in a narrow passage ; 
the narrow passage in a bog of " mountain milk." * 

This bog places a limit to discovery by choking all 
those who attempt to wade through it, and on its 
shores we came up with the women, who, by way of 
bearing their candles before us, had left us behind 
them as soon and as far as possible. They had, in 
short, made straight for this part of the cavern, and 
there we found them, as busy as could be, scraping 
up the lime, and filling therewith their bags, while, 
squatted beside them, their little companion held 
three of our tapers to light them at their toiL It 
was not quite fair, but after having thus made use 
of half of the candles, these thrifty housewives tried 
to carry off the rest ; and when, at the mouth of the 
cave, the guide asked for their tapers, they taught 
the little boy to hide the remnant of his by sitting 
on it. 

On the way back we rekindled our bonfire to try its 

*' Bergmilch" a sort of lime-mud so called by the Gennans. 
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eflfect on the statue of Undine ; and even the guides 
forgot their objections and shouted when they saw the 
white figure brighten and take colour, and almost life, 
from the reddening rays. Then we watched 'the rosy 
light fade from her, and yield its place to a blueish 
pallor ; she was slowly dying away, when, crash ! the 
guide cast a stone at her and shivered her to atoms. 
Our cry of wrath and horror he mistook for applause ; 
nor was it for some time, when convinced of our real 
vexation, that he and the Forster condescended to 
tell us how soon the column would rise from its ruins. 
Fed by constant droppings from the roof, the brilliant 
icicle renews itself quickly ; and the poor guide had 
but done to please us what pleased those whom he 
usually attended, and did not materially deface the 
cave. Unluckily this barbarous taste for devastation 
extends its ravages to the lime stalagmites, which are 
much slower of growth than their icy brethren. 

The most provokmg part is, that while, like tourists 
all the world over, those who visit Demenfalva leave 
traces of their transit in the deformation of the spot 
visited, they do not, like tourists elsewhere, smooth the 
way for such pilgrims as come after them. To one who 
finds himself stumbling in the corridors over break-leg 
fragments of rock and ice-encrusted stones, who feels 
the rotten ladder give under him while painfully clam- 
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bering from the first to the second passage, it would 
certainly never occur that, in the picnic season, this 
cavern is a place of resort for large parties of pleasure- 
seekers. 

Different causes of wonder suggest themselves, when, 
having got as far as the ice-cave, you find it no colder 
than any other part of the cavern. But of this, and 
other phenomena connected with the ice, we never 
could hear a satisfactory explanation ; not that expla- 
nations have not been offered, but that unluckily they 
contradict each other. More fortunate than the ice, the 
lime possesses a godmother in tradition, which tells us 
that the Cave of Demenfalva was once the larder and 
the tomb of dragons. In its vaults, and in those of 
two other caverns of the neighbourhood, these old- 
world monsters stored their food; and when they 
had devoured the flesh, left the bones to accumulate 
in heaps. Here, too, in more modem times, their own 
relics were found among those of their victims ; and a 
dragon's skeleton, exhumed in this district, and pre- 
sented to Augustus IL, was graciously received by 
that monarch at Dresden, and requited with a medal 
of gold. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



HUNGARIAN NOBILITY. 



The pretty maiden and her mother who had treated 
tis so hospitably at Demenfalva were Slovaks by birth, 
and by hereditary privilege belonged to the third class 
of Hungarian nobility. There are three classes of 
nobles in Hungary, and the third class, also called "one- 
house" and "half-spurred," are noble only by political 
privilege; and in social position, education, and property, 
little, if at all, removed from the peasant 

Next to the " half-spurred " come the " untitled " 
nobles, and then the aristocracy, properly so called, the 
class of titled nobility or ".magnates." 

In regard to these, many Hungarians aver that hered- 
itary titles are of German introduction, the original 
Hungarian title having been only official Be that as 
it may, in the present state of matters a foreigner may 
detect the Hungarian magnate by his title ; and as that 
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descends, not only, as with us, to the eldest son, but 
(as in most continental countries) to aU the sons 
alike, it follows that the titled class in Hungary 
does not, in its numerical proportion to the rest of 
the community, answer to that of our peers ; but 
comprehends all those who, titled or untitled among 
ourselves, would be classed in the aristocracy, socially 
tmderstood. 

Nothing amuses a Hungarian more than to find 
English people, or Americans, attaching an idea of 
aristocratic social position to that of an untitled Hun- 
giarian noble ; on the other hand, the Hungarian him- 
Belf is apt to attribute an undue sigmficance to the 
empty English title of "Esquire." But the fact is, that 
the Hungarian designation "noble," like the English 
designation " commoner," is not a social, but a political 
expression ; and it has been suggested that in English 
its real synonym would be not "noble," but "free- 
man." It is not, however, the case, as some English 
^people fancy, that every Magyar is free and "noble" 
by birth, while the other nationalities compose the 
** servile " classes ; there are peasants and nobles of all 
races in Hungary. 

In its origin Hungarian nobility may be traced to the 
earliest history of the nations that people Hungary. 
The Magyars, when first we hear of them, were divided 
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into separate tribes, led by independent chiefs ; and it 
was the custom of these chiefs before starting on an 
expedition to choose one from among their number, and 
delegate to him the command. Almus, father of Arpad, 
was the war-chief whom they elected before bursting 
into Moravia ; and they made the leadership hereditary 
iB hifl family, and promised to obey Mm and his descen- 
dants on condition that they — ^the electors and their 
posterity — should share his booty and assist in his 
coimcils. 

The Slavonic population in Himgary, as elsewhere, 
was also, according to its earliest records, divided into 
separate tribes ; and its first princes, like those of the 
Magyar, gained the throne by election. But its rulers 
were in its own image; the nation settled, peaceful 
and agricultural, required for its monarch a wise and 
righteous "judge;" and the elders of whom his senate 
was composed were chosen from among the largest 
landed proprietors. The twelve Kmets forming the 
council of the Knez were furnished by the Lehks, or 
territorial aristocracy ; and the smaller freeholders 
(zemane, dSdinnic^) represented by their Vladykas, or 
heads of families, had a voice equally with their richer 
brethren in the Diet and popular parliament. The 
organization of these primitive Slavonic assemblies is 
thus set forth in a fragment of Bohemian poetry : — 
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/THE PARLIAMENT. 

(Snem.) 

'' ' Eveiy &ther in his household nileth ; 

Man must till, and clothes be made by women ; 
If the household's head be gone, the children 
Rule together jointly his possessions. 
Choosing from the household a Vladyka 
For the common weal to seek th' assembly 
With the Emets, the Lechs, and the Yladykas.' 
Rose the Kmets, the Lechs, and the Yladykas 
And approved the l^gal, just decision." * 

From the Lechs in Bohemia, and other Slavonic 
countries, have descended the higher nobles; from 
the Dedinnici and Vladykas, the lesser gentry and 
freeholders. 

Out of these traditional institutions, among the va- 
rious races whom he governed, did Stephen mould the 
Hungarian constitution. Even greater as a legislator 
than as a warrior, he exalted his own hereditary of&ce 
as War-chief of the heathen Magyars into that of 
anointed King of Hungary,t and, at the same time, 

• The lines here quoted are from the Queen's Court Manuscript, 
according to the translation of the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Any translation must be a boon to foreigners, but 
judges have pronounced that in the original the '^ rhythmus is good, and 
the versification generally excellent" In the original MS. the pieces 
are also written as if they were prose, " in one continuous ooune;" 

t Omrah, Chan, F5 Yezer, Woiwode, Herzog, I>uz (Schneller'f 
Geschichte von Uugam) : Stephen succeeded to the office described by 

I 
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aboUsliing the jurisdiction of those seven families 
with whom Almus had made the original compact, he 
re^vided the country, raised the oppressed, and made 
use of each class to balance the power of the rest. 

But soon again, under his feebler successor, the 
great nobles asserted -an undue pre-eminence, until, in 
1222, the smaller proprietors, called nobiles, and divided 
into servientes and castrenses, induced the heir of the 
crown to head their party, and wrung from Andreas 11. 
and his barons a charter recognising and defining their 
position. 

The Bulla Aurea, a Magna Charta, secures to the 
Hungarian noble the most important of his hereditary- 
claims, many of which are certainly no more than the 
rights of a freeman, while others, again, are as certainly 
privileges, and unfortunately the distinction between 
right and privilege seems never to have been very 
clear in Hungary. All the free orders were privil^ed, 
and the nonprivileged mass of the population was not 
free : it remained for the nineteenth century to curtail 
the immunities of the Hungarian noble and to proclaim 
liberty to the Hungarian peasant. 



these titles in 997 ; t^e title of Rex Hungariae he formally solidtod 
and received from the Pope, and was crowned theiebj with a oomifr' 
icrotod ax)wn. at Gbui, in a.p. 1000. Hence the Holy Apoetolic Grown 
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On our return to Szent Miklos we paid a second visit 
to the Pastor, and found him at last in receipt of our 
letter, and much puzzled to account for its long delay 
on the road. The evening passed in pleasant conver- 
sation, and after a while we made the discovery that our 
new acquaintance had been a leader of the Slovaks 
during the revolutionary war. 

" I, Urban, and another," said the Pastor, " convinced 
by the decrees of the Diet that nothing short of the 
denationalization of the Slovaks and the absolute 
Magyarization of Hungary would satisfy the party then 
in power, accepted a commission from the Emperor 
of Austria to raise our people in his name, and in his 
name to lead them against the Magyars." 

Why this warlike task devolved especially on the 
spiritual teachers of the Slovaks, and what were the 
decrees which so roused their opposition, our informant 
failed not to set forth at length, and among other 
stories told the following : — 

I 2 
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" A Magyar, who did not understand one word of 
Slovakish, was forced upon the Slovak congregation of 
Lajos Komarom. The Slovaks took it into their heads 
to protest, and the Comitat had them knouted. When 
now, on the complaint of the injured parties, the royal 
Statthalterei called the Comitat to account, with perfect 
coolness it gave the answer, * Talis requirit lingua 
nationaUsdignitas/"* 

On the subject of such grievances it was, of course, 
impossible for a Slovak pastor to speak dispassionately, 
and we will therefore rather quote from the words of 
Count Mailath, a well-known Hungarian author, and 
one who was himself present at the debates to which 
lie alludes. 

" Six millions of inhabitants who could not speak the 
Magyar language, they proposed with a single magic 
stroke to transform into Magyars. . • . The registers 
of births, deaths, and marriages must be written in 



• While this work has been going through the press, a Slovak 
deputation, headed by the Bishop of Neusohl, has made its appeuanoe 
in Yienna, and presented to the Emperor an address, praying that he 
will not countenance the renewed encroachments of Magyarism. In this 
address it is asserted that '* ultra-Magyarism in all directions is going 
even beyond the state of things before '48." It is especially com- 
plained that an attempt is made to enforce the Magyar dialect in 
Roman Catholic schools and gymnasia, as the exclutivt language of 
inslructum, without regard to the mother tongue of the populations 
irhere those schools are situated. 
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Magyar, even where the whole parish was ignorant of 
that languaga" " The Protestant clergy Mere ordered 
to preach every third Sunday in the Magyar tongue, 
and that" where no single individual of the congre- 
gation understood a word of it. EeKgious instruction 
was to be given in Magyar, and the children of Slo- 
vakian parents were required to learn the Magyar 
catechism by heart. Slovak congregations received 
Magyar clergymen, and if they complained were ad* 
monished with the stick, and that because so requires 
the dignity of the nation. All this naturally em- 
bittered the Slovaks, and the more so because no one 
took their part ; only two among the magnates raising 
their voices against this tongue-tyranny — Count Stephen 
Szechenyi and L"* 

The Pastor's story, which had begun with detailing 
the encroachments of Magyarism, concluded by com- 
plaining of the ingratitude of Austria. So soon as 
the re-established Government no longer needed their 
assistance, it discovered that the rising of unpaid, 
undisciplined peasants had been attended with excesses 
which it could not sanction, and the leaders were 
coldly dismissed to their homes. So soon as the time 
came for fulfilling the promises made to the Slovaks, 

* Bfailath'ft Geschichte des Oestreichischen' Kaiseistaates, voL t. 
pp. 398, 399. 
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those promises were disavowed, and the Slovak party- 
being known to have just cause for dissatisfaction, had 
ever since been watched as malcontents. What marvel 
if under such treatment malcontents they ' became ? 
What wonder if they now join their voices to those of 
their brethren, asking indignantly, " Who was it that 
saved Austria from the vengeance of the Magyars? 
Who divided the forces of her enemy,* disarmed him, 
and delivered him into her hands? Was it Germany, 
while in every German capital the Eevolution was 
subverting thrones? Was it the Viennese at a time 
when their city had closed her gates against her 
sovereign ? Or was it not rather the Slavonic nations, 
the Eussians, the Serbs, the Croats, the Slovaks? Was 
it not they who rescued the Empire and stood by the 
djniasty in its hour of need ? And what has been the 
return for such good service ? To the Slavonic nation- 
alities in Austria just this : — " When the House of 
Hapsburgh was reseated on the throne of empire, 
and began to dispense rewards and punishments, to 
punish the Magyars for having rebeUed against her, she 
abolished theif national administration, and revoked 

* It is well known that the Magyar army under Q6rgey laid down 
their arms to the Russians, not to the Austrians ; indeed, several 
Magyar leaders declared that they would lay down their arms, provided 
it was to the Russians, but that they would rather die than surrender 
to the Austrians. 
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all the promises made to them, and to reward the Slavs 
for having saved her, she abolished their national admini- 
stration also, and revoked all her promises to them, 

" But who shall expect gratitude from the HoUiSe of 
Hapsburgh when she had no gratitude for Jelacic?" 
With these words the Pastor summed up his lamenta- 
tions, and often since we have heard them repeated. 
Indeed, of Jelacic it had been said, that as during the 
E^volution, in the part he acted towards the Imperial 
family, so, after the Eevolution, in the part acted by the 
Imperial family towards him, his career represents the 
services and the grievances of the "loyal Slavonic 
party " in Austria. 

In England the principles of that party have unfortu- 
nately never been more than half known; nay, the 
very existence of such a party, at once constitutional, 
national, Slavonic, and loyal to the Empire and dynasty 
of Austria, has generally been set down as impossible. 
And on this head it must be admitted that the faith- 
lessness of the House of Hapsburgh to oaths sworn in 
the hour of peril, has of late years done much to cool 
the loyalty of its Slavonic adherents. To this day, 
however, the Slavs are federalists, not centralists, but 
not separatists : recognising that in the present condition 
of Europe, it is better for small inland kingdoms like 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Croatia, to unite their forces ia 
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one powerful state, they cordially accept of the Empire 
as it stands, and acknowledge the claims of the House 
of Hapsburgh to fill its throne. " Had not our fathers 
constituted Austria more than three hundred years ago, 
it must have been our first care to constitute her 
to-day." These words, spoken by Palacky in Prague, 
were afficM by Jelacic in Agram; they became the 
watchword of the Austrian Slavs. 

But further than this, the Slavs, unlike the Magyars, 
agree that the imity of the Empire be represented by a 
single Imperial Parliament, and a single responsible 
ministry. All they demand is, that the Empire, con- 
sisting as it does of a diversity of races, be governed in 
accordance with, and not in contradiction to its character. 
To this end they require that each race within its 
own ethnographical circle should enjoy a national 
administration, and they insist that no one race be 
permitted to force its nationality on the rest And 
herein, be it remarked, the demands of the Slavs offer a 
contrast to those of their opponents. The Germans, 
who form a minority in Austria, aspire to germanize 
the entire Empire ; the Magyars, who form the minority 
in Hungary, aspire to magyarize the whole Kingdom ; 
whereas the Slavs, who both in the Empire and in 
Hungary form a large majority of the population, make 
no sort of pretension to slavonisize. In other words, the 
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ciy of the German and Magyar nationalities is, "con- 
sfcitutional liberty with dominion for ourselves ;" while 
the watch-word of the Slav nationalities is, " constitu- 
tional liberty with independence for alL" * 

Such were the principles whereof Jelacic was the 
champion when^ at the outbreak of the Hungarian 
revolution^ he raised the Croats against the Magyara 
He raised them in the emperor's name and at the 
emperor's command, for by that time the Hungarian 
party were declared enemies of Austria, but to suppose 
on this account that the arming of the Slavonic nation- 
alities against the Magyars was merely the result of 
Austrian intrigue, is absolutely to ignore one side of the 
question. In a former chapter of this work we have 
shown that the Slavs fought in their own quarrel ; that 
the quarrel began when Latin ceased to be the state 
language of Hungary and the socia regna ; imd that the 
cause of quarrel was an attempt, imprecedented in the 
annals of the monarchy, to install the Asiatic dialect of 
the Magyar minority as the sole political organ of 

• To quote the opinion of one who has well studied the subject, 
Mr. A A Paton : '^ Bj no other process can Austria be at once various 

and united On no other basis are we to hope for either the 

security of the throne or the contentment of those diversified popu- 
lations. .... Justice will thus be rendered to the Slaavic and Rouman 
races, and no injustice to either German or Magyar." The programme 
of the Federal party, as it is here related, we ourselves heard from the 
lips of the venerable Palacky. 
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Hungary, and to force it as such on the non-Magyar 
majority. 

It has been said that the policy of Austria in man- 
aging the various races in her empire is expressed 
in the Eoman motto " divide et impera." If so, it is 
certain, that however much the Slavs may have worked 
into her hands when contending for independence, 
the Magyars worked into her hands still more when 
grasping at dominion. Moreover, up to the very out- 
break of the Eevolution, it was not the Slavs but the 
Magyars who were patted on the back by the Court 
of Vienna ; proof may be seen in those Imperial man^ 
dates to which the Hungarians frequently refer as 
having approved aU their measures; proof may be 
traced in the influence which Eussia at this time 
acquired among the Slavs of Austria ; influence which 
rises and sinks exactly in proportion to their hopes of 
justice from their own Government ; lastly, the revolu- 
tionary disturbance in Prague gave evidence that 
the more impatient spirits among the Slavonic party 
were beginning to despair. 

The scale turned, the House of Hapsburgh found 
itself all at once between two fires — ^the Eevolution in 
Hungary on the one side, the Eevolution in Vienna 
on the other ; each demanding more than it dared grant, 
each threatening it with deposition should it dare 
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to refuse. One hope remained, and that lay in the 
chance that the monarchy might secure the support 
of the Slavonic nationalities. Accordingly the leaders 
of the Slav party received the promise of the emperor, 
that if they would raise their peoples, rally round the 
throne, and save him, the first act of his re-established 
authority should be to proclaim equal rights to all 
the nationalities of Austria united in a constitutional 
Empire. 

The chief of the Slavonic chiefs was Jelacic, Ban 
of Croatia, viceroy to the soda regna, and for years 
foremost in the contest between the Magyars and the 
southern Slavs. He was a man whom energy, enthu- 
siasm, and unflinching resolution, marked out for 
the leader at a crisis, and his animosity to the party 
that were seeking to denationalize his Croats, required 
little stimulus from without to bring it into warlike 
action. The Archduchess Sophia, a clever woman, 
and inspired by the still cleverer Jesuits, has been 
given credit for having discerned in Jelacic the man who 
could, if he would, save the monarchy. Sure it seems, 
that at one time, it was she who prevented the emperor 
from driving him away at the instance of Batthietny, and 
afterwards she did her best to make the Ban believe 
that he might trust the promises of the Government. 
The then reigning emperor of Austria, a most benevolent 
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man, was imbecile, and hence the most disconcerting 
vacillation prevailed in his councils. Hence, too, 
it is less surprising than it otherwise must be, that 
each of the rival parties of this period can show 
his signature to papers authorising their contradic- 
tory measures. But it must have been trying in 
the last degree to the loyalty of Jelacic, when on 
one occ»ion, by the emperor's command, he was gone 
to Croatia to raise his people, he was followed by 
a proclamation disowning his proceedings, deposing 
him from his oflSce, and declaring him a traitor. The 
Archduchess Sophia exerted all her eloquence to explain 
away these inconsistencies in the government of her 
unhappy brother-in-law. She appealed to the justice 
of Jelacic not to visit the frailties of the poor emperor 
on the whole Imperial family; she appealed to his 
generosity, and cried with tears, "If you abandon us, 
we are lost." 

That Jelacic did not abandon them, and what his 
help was worth to Austria in the ensuing struggle, 
is written in the history of the Hungarian Eevolution, 
and needs not to be recapitulated here. In this part 
of his career, he well represented the service rendered 
to the monarchy by the Slavonic nationalities. 

We had at different times the advantage of meeting 
persons acquainted with Jelacic, and we took pains 
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to gather opinions respecting him from individuals of 
opposite political views. By one who knew him well 
we were assured that the tears of the Archduchess 
had mighty little to do with his resolve to support 
the dynasty. "It was," this informant opined, "his 
plain duty as a soldier, he never thought of doing less." 
Others again, members of his party and embittered by 
the ingratitude with which their services had been 
requited, were disposed to accuse the Ban of weakness 
in having trusted and induced the Croats to " trust in 
princes." But every one we heard speak of him, 
whether they praise or blame his judgment, unite in 
bearing testimony to his character. " Of course," once 
said a gentleman to me at the conclusion of a criticism 
on the part acted by Jelacic, " Of course we all know 
that he was noble through and through." "He was," 
thus bore testimony an officer who had served under 
him for years, "a man who could not speak a false 
word, or feign to be what he was not ; he was a 
man without guile, without assumption, or pride, or 
haughtiness ; these things were absolutely not in him." 
"Perhaps," said another witness, "he let himself be too 
easily persuaded that the Government would act 
honestly by his people, but when he did see that 
the Government was going to play his people false, 
no blandishments, no fine words, could hold hin\ for an 
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hour." Yet, ho doubt, so long as confidence was pos- 
sible, loyalty was in Jelacic a motive power, second 
only to the love of his nation. By xace he was a Slav 
of that loyal tribe of Croats who, when the Magyars 
were dispersed before the Mongol invasion, covered 
the flight of the King of Hungary ; by birth he was 
the son of a general who well served Austria in the 
war with Napoleon. His chivabous qualities have 
won for him a comparison to the great royalist of our 
own history, like whom he was a minstrel as well as 
a warrior, like whom, too, his distinguished services were 
enhanced by the modest simplicity of his manners. 
Jelacic has been called the Austrian " Montrose." 

His appearance has been frequently described to us. 
** He was of the middle height, broad shouldered, and 
Jjowerful, with a grandly developed forehead and an eye 
of fire. He had a dignity which rendered it impossible 
for any one to forget the respect due to him ; but it is 
not too much to say," added an officer whose regiment 
had served under him, " that his Croats would have 
gone through fire and water for him — indeed so would 
we all.'' 

The last-quoted speaker was a German, a centralist, 
an Austrian officer, and had nothing but acquiescence 
for the policy of the Government on every subject save 
one. That one was the conduct of the Government 
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towards Jelacic as soon as it no longer required his 
services. And here we arrive at the disgraceful part of 
the tale, in which the career of Jelacic represents the 
grievances of the Slavonic nationalities. 

" It came to this," related our informant ; " the Ban 
summoned uis all to meet him on a certain day in 
'Vienna^ and when we were assembled he told us that 
we were come to witness his final step. * To-morrow/ 
said he, 'I mean to request an audience, and once 
more, once for all, to put the question. Will the 
Government, or will it not, ratify the promises which 
by its authority I have made to the Croats ? Should 
the answer be in the n^ative, next day I quit Vienna.* 
Hie interview took place, and Jelacic saw his Mends 
afterwards. He seemed quite struck down, and said, 
*A11 is now over. God help the people; henceforth 
I can do no more.' The Government had refused to 
fulfil the engagements on the faith of which he had 
raised the Croats. He found himself placed before his 
nation in the light of a deceiver. It broke his heart." 

He totally withdrew himself from Vienna ; for some 
time he even demurred about continuing to hold the 
office of Ban ; but it was suggested to him that should 
he lay it down it would be immediately filled by some 
creature of Austria's, and so he made up his mind to 
stick to his post until the end. The end was darkness. 



• * 
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His continuance in oflScie was taken as the pretext 
for many a bitter gibe ; doubt was even thrown on his 
patriotism ; and yet "surely nation was never so loved 
as was the nation of Croats by their Ban." His grief 
for the death of an only child, the agony of a lingering 
disease, all added shadow to the cloud that at last sunk 
down over his stricken spirit, and under the cloud he 
died. We heard from a lady, who was in Agram at 
the time of his death, that his Croats wept for him as 
if for a father, and publicly thanked his wife for the 
devoted tenderness with which she had soothed his 
sick bed. But the simple people never would believe 
that their chief came fairly by his end. Again and 
again we were met by the story ; and when we have 
^ked the relator, " Do you believe it ? — Do you believe 
it possible that Jelacic was poisoned by order of the 
Austrian Government r-the answer is invariably the 
same, " It matters very little what / believe ; do the 
Croats believe it? — ^Yes." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ST. MIKLOS TO CSORBA. 



The last night we passed at St. Miklos we were 
disturbed between ten and eleven o'clock by a loud 
knocking at our chamber-door. We opened and discerned 
two persons ; one our Jewish host, looking very much 
cowed, the other a gendarme in full uniform. Their 
errand was to demand our passport, and though some^- 
what surprised, we delivered it instantly, only leqaaiA- 
ing that it might be returned to us in time for t)ur 
early start next morning. This the gendarme promised 
without hesitation, bade us a very good night, and Ytdth- 
drew, clink-clanking down the passage. 

Next morning the carriage stood at the door, but no 
passport had yet appeared ; we hastened to the Kanzlei 
and demanded our property. The oflScial showed him- 
self perfectly polite, apologised for having caused us to 
be disturbed the previous night, and laid the whole 
blame on the innkeeper, who should have made known 
our arrival the evening we entered his inn; He further 

£ 
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suggested that we should obtain the signature of the 
civil authority of the district, and this we accordingly 
sought and received in a second Kanzlei ; finally, we 
returned to the carriage quite pleased with the cour- 
teous ofl&cials, and inclined to scold the innkeeper for 
his carelessness. 

The Jew looked extremely uncomfortable, said little, 
but muttered something about this being " the first 
occasion he had been required to notify arrivals in 
time of peace;" words we afterwards had cause to 
remember, but to which, at the instant, we attached as 
little significance as to the long delay of our letter 
on its way from Trentsin. 

At a short distance from St. Miklos stands the vil- 
lage of Szent Ivany, the seat of the Szent Ivany family 
ever since the days of Arpad. In the vault of the little 
village church, itself as old as the thirteenth century, 
a long line of St. Ivanys lie buried ; and there, it is 
said, they are still to be seen as entire in form and 
garments as on the day when first gathered to their 
fathers. 

The influence which robs the worm of its prey is, 
generally attributed to some property of the chalk 
mound on which the little church has its site ; but 
be that as it may, this grisly phenomenon is the very 
pride of the neighbourhood, and our good friends had 
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bestirred themselves to obtain a sight of it for us. 
A letter of introduction to M. Szent Ivany had been 
answered by an invitation to that gentleman's house ; 
and with courage screwed up to the point of paying 
our respects to his ancestors in their sepulchre, we 
accepted his offered kindness and set out. 

Nevertheless, it was with a feeling wherein disap- 
pointment was mingled with relief, that we received 
from our host the announcement wherewith he greeted 
us : " It would have given him much pleasure to have 
presented to us his forefathers ; he had applied to the 
parish priest for the necessary permission to do so, but 
the priest had refused because it was Saturday, and the 
air of the vault might render the church unwholesome 
for the next day's congregation." 

But the vault is only one of the wonders of St. Ivany; 
in the same category you hear of the " Poison Foun- 
tain" and of the " Echo." The Poison Fountain gushes 
out of the rock, and falls into a self-formed bason. 
Towards sunrise the gush of the water increases, and 
the weU is covered with a thick mist, of which the 
influence is so benumbing that little birds flying over 
it faU dead. There could be no doubt, said M. Szeut 
Ivany, that this water possessed powerful medicinal 
qualities, but of what kind he could not tell us. 

The third wonder of Szent Ivany is the "Echo," 

K 2 
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which repeats from seven to eight syllahles. To invoke 
it with the desired effect it is necessary to ascend the 
neighbouring mound, and call with your face turned 
towards the church tower. This feat, however, we left 
unachieved, being accompanied in our walk not only by 
our host but also by his sister-in-law, a lady who had 
come out in the glare of noon with no other protection 
for her head than a tulle cap, and no better shade for her 
eyes than a parasol. In answer to our remark on hei* 
rashness, she replied that it was the " custom." But 
can '^custom" preserve the skin and eyes from the sun ? 
If so, : would that it were possible to introduce this 
^- custom*^ among the Germans; for hardly have you 
passed from the Slovak country into the Zips than the 
hard, baked, blown visage, the sunbleached, wind-dried 
hair, confront you on the shoulders of every Frau, 
whom her stout legs bear across your path. 

We could not help complimenting the fair-faced 
ladies of Szent Ivany on their hardiness, when tHeii 
husband and father turned the scale against them. 
"If," said he, "the Hungarian ladies are less careful 
than you are of the face, they make up for it by their 
tenderness of the foot. No Englishwoman can have 
an idea how little a Hungarian woman walks." He 
was not contradicted by the accused members present ; 
except only so far as to say that English fashions were 
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coming in : " English hats supplanting parasols ; they 
had even heard of English red petticoats ; such a dress 
was very practical (praktt8ch)y and certainly it would 
encourage walking. Besides, it was pretty, really be- 
coming the English national costume — they themselves 
had seen it in 'Martha.'" We had also seen it in 
"Martha," as given on the Hungarian stage; but we 
could not but be amused to find that the old-fashioned 
fancy dress assumed m that opera was supposed to 
represent the prevailing mode in England* For our- 
selves, having now been some time from home, we 
had not many specimens of English costume to exhibit ; 
but that made no difference, and travelling garments 
bought at Vienna were at once recognised as English, 
and characterised as eminently " practical" 

As "practical" we in our turn approved the cotton 
morning-dresses worn by thes^ ladies, and by many 
others whom we met with in drawing-rooms east of 
Vienna. Sometimes we beheld them on pretty, elegant 
figures, sometimes on portly and notable dames ; not 
dressing-gowns, be it remarked; but well-fitting, irre- 
proachable gowns; in pattern generally the same aa 
summer muslins, while in texture they have the 
advantage of muslin as being less easily tumbled 
and torn. 

Leaving Szent Ivany after dinner we pursued our 
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journey eastward, and soon crossed a little river, here 
known as the rushing " Bela,** from the rapid current 
of waters wherewith it swells the Vag. To our right 
lay Hradek, a cleanly, trim-looking place, displaying 
rows of well-built houses and regular avenues of trees. 
There is something so respectable in its aspect as con- 
trasted with that of most Slovak villages, that you 
instinctively come to the conclusion that there must 
be more cloth coats than white tunics among the 
inhabitants. It is in truth a colony of Beamters, 
brought here in the reign of Joseph II., at which date 
works were first set a-going to develop the resources 
of the district. Iron works, salt dep6ts, &c. were in 
that reign established at Hradek, and the Vag was 
furnished with canals and sluices for bringing down 
wood from the Carpathians. 

Mednyansky, whose' journey through the valley of 
the Vag was performed by river on a raft, makes 
mention of Hradek as the place whence you properly 
start on the voyaga "There," says he, "you buy your 
raft, which, with its furniture, costs you 150 florins,* 
a sum certain to be repaid you, perhaps with interest, 
by the sale of the raft at the end of your journey. In 

* About 15^ at par, but when we were in Austria £ur less ; on 
the other hand, since the days of Mednyansky, the prices of most 
things have become higher. 
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tte forepart of this raft you build a hut, which must 
not be more than five to five and a half feet high, or 
it will not pass under the bridges. It has room for a 
window and a door, for your bed, and a few seats. 
Your carriage, your apparatus for cooking, and your 
stove find their place behind. Bread, wine, and all 
luxuries you must take with you, for you will meet 
with no good inn nearer than SiUein." * 

I can fancy no vacation ramble more certain to repay 
its -few hardsHps with enjoyment, than such a r^ 
voyage down the Vag. It might with ease be accom- 
plished from England. The rail takes you from Ostend' 
to Cracow, where you find yourself within some fifteen 
hours* journey of the Carpathians, a region rich in 
beauty and geological interest, such as the longest 
summer days will not exhaust. On the other side of 
these moimtains you descend into the plains of Hun- 
gary ; a few hours bring you to Hradek ; there you 
take to your raft, and float with, the Vag through all 
the finest scenery of its valley. At Freystadl, some 
distance from the Danube, the stream enters a flat 
country ; then you leave it, drive to Presburg, and 
thence by rail gain Vienna. 

But to return to our own journey between Hradek 
and Csorba. All the way we had opportunity to 

* Things are in this respect improved since Mednyansky's time. 
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contemplate an enormous mountain^ to whode fantastic 
gneiss formation, as contrasted with the rigid granite 
peaks of its neighbours, the Slovaks have given the 
descriptive name of Krivan, or "The Crooked," It 
is climbed by large parties in the months of August 
and September : but we, who were forbidden to attempt 
this expedition by the snow and the early season, 
derived consolation from the intelligence that the view 
from the summit is not very extensive. 

In many respects, however, the ascent of this moun- 
tain must be interesting. Some way up, you pass 
the spot where Matthias Corvijius worked his gold 
laines — an enterprise afterwards abandoned on account 
of difficulties with which that age could not cope. 
All the mining implements, all provisions, had to be 
carried up the rugged height on asses; while from 
snow and ice, during the winter, the position was 
for months inaccessible. 

Further on, in a region where the Krummbolz, or 
dwarf fir, is the last tree left, you come upon a little 
mountain lake, that lies sleeping in the lap of the 
hilL Still higher, where the Krummholz is seen no 
more, and the topmost ridges rise bare and stem, the 
Zeleno Plesso, or "green tarn," gleams forth from its 
rocky setting. 

Such emerald lakes are the gems of the Tatra, and 
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you find them on almost every hill. The people of 
the country call them "Meer Augen/' from a fancy 
that they communicate with the deep, and that 
"through these eyes the great green sea peeps out 
among the inner mountains. When storms agitate 
the Meer Augen, you may be sure that there are storms 
on the ocean; and fragments of large wrecks that 
have gone down at sea, are cast up again on the 
shores of these tarns." 

From the "Zeleno Plesso," on the Krivan, rush 
divers torrents, roaring and foaming over the pre- 
cipices which separate the higher from the lower 
laka In the latter they meet, and thence issue in 
one strong and brawling stream, which tears along 
through rocks and pine forests, till it flows into the 
meadow land near Vasecz. By this time the con- 
currence of many waters has swelled the torrent into 
a river ; as such it receives the name of White Vag, 
and holds on its course to the south-west. 

Meanwhile, the Black Vag has left its source in 
an opposite mountain (the Kralova Hora), and has 
run in a north-easterly direction to Lehota, a place 
not far from Hradek ; there it meets the White Vag, 
they mingle their waters, lose their distinctive names, 
and flow together in one stream to the Danube. 

But we, on leaving Hradek, had turned our. backs 
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on the Vag, and now it was but for a moment that 
we met with its little white parent at Vasecz. Some 
persons have been prosaic enough to suggest that 
this place gives its appellation to the stream ; but we 
have already informed the reader that the name of 
the Vag comes hom. vagus, and that the designation 
vagus was bestowed on it, as an errant, vagrant river. 
The story is, that "when the Creator gave the word 
for the waters to flow, this stream was not ready to 
start with the rest, and starting alone, lost its way." 

:|c • 4e :|e • He He He 

Our Jewish host of Szent Miklos had not furnished 
us with a very brilliant pair of horses, and often 
enough we had to halt and refresh them at the Juden- 
kneipen. At these said Judenkrieipen we were certain 
for ourselves 'of good milky eggs, and butter, of bread 
really not bad, and generally of very nice wine. 
Even when we could not get Ofaer, a red wine, 
cool and delicious, also known as le petit Bordeaux, 
we did not here find that vin ordinaire was only 
another name for vinaigre. As for meat, if you arrive 
at noon, you may in spring time coimt on either 
lamb or chicken fried — nothing to complain of> cer- 
jcertainly, but oh! how tired one gets of it. But 
should you chance to come in earlier or later than 
this, the established dinner hour, flesh is only to be 
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had by waiting long enough to pursue and slay the 
victim. 

As a reason for this, we were informed that in 
Hungary, meat is eaten the day it is killed, and we 
certainly heard one aristocratic housewife exclaim at 
the bare thought' of keeping it. But this was in 
another part of the country, and we cannot feel quite 
sure about the doings in the Judenkneipen. Suffice 
it to say, that be the cause what it will, the re- 
sult is to enforce regularity, every traveller, who has 
an idea of dining, taking care to be at the inn by 
noon. 

On the occasion of a mid-day halt at a Judenkneipe, 
we always had the guest-chamber to ourselves, and 
almost always foimd it an inner room containing two 
little beds with red coverMds. Here we could reckon 
on being undisturbed, the hostess herself bringing in 
our dinner. Indeed, I believe that here, as in Tiuu- 
sylvania, the people usually took us for nuns, and 
we were the more persuaded of this by the following 
episode. 

The hostess had just left the room for refreshments, 
and we were seated by the table, waiting, when sud- 
denly the door burst open, and a man with haggard 
face and grizzled hair staggered slowly into the room. 
With a strange sort of obeisance, he addressed my 
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aiint as follows. " Gracious lady, I beg leave to ask 
the question, are you a nun?" She answered, "No." 
"Because if you are a nun, I would beg for the 
benefit of your prayers. I have been very unfor- 
tunate — ^my father and mother are dead — my brothers 
and sisters are dead — my uncles and aunts are dead ;" 
here he raised his voice suddenly, " and there is my 
sister's son, a fine young man, he was drawn for the 
army, he is dead too." 

A moment's pause, in this desultory lamentation 
gave my aimt time to put in a word. "I am very 
sorry for you, but I fear I can do nothing." He burst 
forth, " You can do nothing for me, that is what they 
all say. You think yourself so good, so holy. So 
proud you are, you all are — '' She pointed with her 
finger to the door, and said, "I have told you that 
I am not a nun." For a moment he stood irreso- 
lute; his eye flickered uneasily; it seemed uncertain 
what turn his humour would take next, when a 
welcome clatter announced the return of the landlady, 
and her loud voice broke the parley. 

"Junger Herr," cried she, "what is this? How 
dare you intrude yourself into the parlour? Will 
you frighten the guests out of my house ? Get you 
gona" She seized him by the shoulders, and turned 
him out at the door. 
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We asked who the poor creature was, and especially 
why she called him "young gentleman," seeing that, 
although differing in appearance from the peasants, he 
was rather older than herself. She said, he belonged 
to a family that had once held property in the neigh- 
bourhood. The brothers had all drunk themselves to 
death (to the benefit of her inn, very probably), and 
this wretched fellow was the youngest and the last of 
them. Quite crazy he was now, so that it mattered 
not much whether he were drunk or sober. They let 
him dawdle about the inn for the sake of old times* 
&c. &c. Indeed it was not easy to keep him away, 
but many of their customers complained of him." 

This incident impressed itself on our minds, the 
leather because it was the only disturbance we ever 
met with in a Judenkneipci 
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CSORBA TO 8CHM0CKS, 



The last part of our way was bleak and cold, for 
it traversed the plateau of the Hochwald, a rough 
uneven highland, which divides the plains of Liptau 
and the Zips. The scene was wild enough, and became 
still wilder as the twilight gradually faded, and every 
step brought us deeper into the shadow of the mighty 
wall of mountains on our left. At length, while dragging 
down a weary hill, bright lights from cottage windows 
cheered our sight, we found ourselves on the frontiers 
of the Zips, and at our resting-place for the night in the 
little village of Csorba. 

Next day was Sunday. I remember standing at the 
window, and looking into the priest's garden. Besides 
the little trees that were growing in it, several others 
had been set up during the night, all decked out with 
flowers and other gay devices. We turned to the priest 
and asked him to explain ; but just then, under the 
windows, passed a troop of peasants, some of whom 
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half stopped, looked at the trees and then at us. The 
good priest smiled, and pointing to these members of 
his flock, remarked that it was a high feast day among 
them, and that they loved to be civil to strangers. 

This troop went by, and was followed by another, 
graver in demeanour, passing the window without look- 
ing up, and with that special demureness of aspect, 
which some one has characterised as " Tair Protestant.". 
These were the Lutherans, returning from their morning 

service. 
* 

And now as I call to mind these Slovak peasants, all 
dressed in their Sunday garb, and passing in long 
procession before us, I cannot but pause to compare 
what we saw of them with their description as given by 
Sydow. 

" The Slovaks," says he, " are a vigorous people, 
handsome, joyous, and bold. The men are distinguished 
for their tall, lithe figures, strong and muscular frames, 
and particularly small feet. Their manly faces are 
adorned with black beards, their eyes are flashing, 
their brow open, and their bearing bold without being 
impudent. 

" Never certainly did I see finer men anywhera 
As for the women, rather short than tall, but broad 
shouldered and stout, they are far inferior to the men. 
For this reason the Slovak often seeks his wife from a 
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foreign race, especially from among the Germans, and 
ieldom or never is he refused. These wives quickly 
adopt the language, manners, and customs of their 
husbands, so that the number of the Slovaks increases 
every year. In this manner also do the Slovaks win 
for themselves lands and possessions without striking 
a blow, and hence may have arisen the proverb, * Woe to 
you Magyar or German villages where the Slovak has 
once built his nest; he will gain you over or root 
you out.' " 

' Of their manners, he says, " Female modesty is held 
sacred among them ; and very loth would a Slovak be 
to marry any girl who had given cause for scandal 
The fault of such a girl is never forgotten ; she must 
shave her head, and wear a cap ; and, if at length she 
should obtain a husband, she is called in the church not 
as * honourable,' but only as ' honest ' maiden so and so. 

" Of the two, the Lutheran Slovaks are more distin- 
guished for their decorum than the Eoman Catholics."* 

Such is Sydow's description of the Slovaks proper, 
whom he designates as those of the Trentsin, Neutra, 
and Liptau Comitats ; our observations on their appear- 
ance only differed from his in that we sometimes 
thought we remarked an expression rather heavy than 
''joyous" on the countenances of the men. Ou the 

* Sydow's Caii>athian Journey (German). Berlin 1830. 
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other hand, the women, though certainly less tall in. 
proportion than their brothers, seemed to us pretty, and, 
indeed, more so than those of any other race. More- 
over, those women with whom we made acquaintance . 
were peculiarly winning, intelligent, and civil ; whereas 
the men struck us not only as rough, but as wanting in 
that natural chivalry generally characteristic of the 
mountaineer. 

A specimen of these athletic but uncourtly peasants 
acted as our guide from the priest's house to the Csorba 
See, one of the largest of the Meer Augen, and the 
great curiosity of the neighbourhood. To reach it we 
had to drive over a track of pasture-land, and then 
to climb a wooded steep, at the summit of which we 
found the lake. No surprise can be more perfect than 
to come upon so considerable a body of water on what 
appears to be the top of a hill ; the See itself is deep 
and still, and overlooked by the heads of mountains, 
liere so close as to appear low. 

We sat for some time on the shore of the lake, resting 
arid enjoying the singular scene. At length we were 
called upon to descend by our Slovak, who, pointing to 
a cloud, " about the size of a man's hand," predicted 
the coming rain. Before we were half-way between the 
See and the plain, the storm was upon us in all its 
fury. And what tempests they are, those storms in the 

L 
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Carpathians ! Such hail, it hits you like little sharp 
pebbles ; such wind, that no tree can afford you shelter. 

During the very worst of it we did indeed strive to 
hide under the low-spreading branches of a mountain 
fir ; but we were soon fain to quit this retreat, and run 
down the lull to keep ourselves warm. 

The last roll of the thunder died away as we left 
the wood for the mountain pasture, and at the same 
moment a joyous peal was tinkled forth by a thousand 
little beUs. Even more pleasing than this sound was 
the sight of the flocks of sheep and herds of small cattle, 
from whose necks the bells were hung, and which, 
trooping from their places of refuge, were now dispersing 
themselves over the hills. 

Our cloaks were drenched ; hoping to dry them, we 
asked admission to the shepherd's hut, and having 
pushed through the aperture left for entrance, found 
ourselves in a cabin without window or chimney, and 
in the midst of which a fire burnt on the ground. A 
large vessel of milk hung over the flame, but the wood 
smoke causing our eyes to smart, forbade us to extend 
our observations further. On saying afterwards that 
we had seen no furniture, we were told at once that 
there waa none to see; not a bench, not a table, not 
even a bed, the dairyman's household sleeping in their 
clothes, stretched side by side round the blazing fire. 
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These shepherd families among the Slovaks undertake 
the sole charge of the flocks and herds, and drive them 
in summer to the mountain pastures. The sheep of 
different owners are milked together without distinction ; 
all the milk is made into cheese, and then each owner 
receives his portion, so much cheese for every one of 
his sheep. Whatever may be over belongs to the 
shepherd, and, together with the whey, forms his wages. 

AVhile watching the flocks, both men and women 
occupy themselves in knitting or spinning, and so not 
only make their own clothes, but have something to 
Bell at the end of the season. Sydow says the women 
are very clever in the construction of knitted over- 
socks or half-boots, but that in size these socks are 
adapted only to feet as small as their own. He relates, 
for instance, that his travelling companion, whose feet 
were by no means unusually large, wished to buy socks 
out of a shepherd's hut ; but trying on one pair after 
another, without being able to find any big enough, the 
shepherd's wife lost all patience, and told him that 
" People with feet like those of a bear need not attempt 
to wear ih&ir socks." 

Before qidtting the neighbourhood of Csorba, we 
must pause to note a singular circumstance connected 
with that Plateau of the Hochwald which we had 
crossed in coming from Vasecz. This highland is 

l2 
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remarkable as being the watershed of the Vistula and 
the Danube. The river Poprad, which takes its source 
in a Meer Auge on the south side of the mountains, does 
not, like the Vag, flow southward into the Danube ; but, 
turning to the east of the plateau of the Hochwald, 
winds its way north round the chain of the Tatra, 
and finally pours itself into the Dunaje, a tributary of 
the Vistula. The road by which we now left Csorba 
has followed the course of the river Poprad, and thus 
passes from Hungaiy into Poland, without scaling the 
mountain frontier. 

Our first point was Lucsivna, beyond which we 
crossed the bed of the stream, and had a fine view of 
those snow-capped ridges in which it takes its rise. 
" Up yonder," say the country folk, " lies the shaft of 
a gold mine ; but a terrible dragon guards the treasure, 
and hurls down rocks on all who would approach it." 

The little inn at Lucsivna we did not enter, and thus 
perhaps missed one chance of seeing national dances, 
such as were here witnessed by Sydow, among peasants 
returning from market. 

" They were Slovaks," he says, " and had drunk just 
brandy enough to raise their spirits to a tone of martial 
glee. Swinging above their heads the valaska, or hand- 
axe, these gallant peasants chanted war songs and 
danced war dances about the room." 
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That their ditties were war songs, and celebrated the 
deeds of their forefathers, Sydow judged from the pan- 
tomime of the singers ; but he allows that his ignorance 
of the Slovakian language prevented him from under- 
standing a word of what they sang. 

Every step of the way now advanced us into the 
fertile plain of the Zips, and when we halted for dinner 
at Matzdorf, the face of the landlady told us at once 
that we were among a German population. 

German they are, to the backbone, and that after 
seven hundred years' separation from their fatherland ; 
for the Zipser Sachsen, like their brethren of Tran- 
sylvania, came into Hungary as early as the twelfth 
century. 

Starting anew, we have to leave the good main road 
and to struggle along a very rough one, which leads us, 
first to the village of Gross Schlangendorf, and then 
straight up the hill-side to Schmocks. Eight before us 
rises the " Tatra." 

This chain of mountains, the highest of the Car- 
pathians, forms, for the length of about four German 
miles, the boundary between the Zips and Galicia. On 
the northern side, the foreground is most picturesque, 
and the shapes of the mountains themselves most 
varied ; but on the southern side a range of conical 
summits shoots immediately from the level country to 
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an elevation, in the Eisthaler and the Lomnitzer Spitzen, 
of upwards of 8,600 feet.* 

These highest cones are too often veiled in mist, 
and subsequently we heard of travellers who having 
taken up their quarters at Kasmask, and waited for 
weeks to catch one glimpse of the peaks of the Tatra, 
had, after all, to go away without seeing them. We 
might, therefore, consider ourselves fortunate in our 
clear cold afternoon, but even then did not long enjoy 
the view. Soon a cloud dropped its white hood over the 
Sj)itzen, and kept them shrouded for many days. 

But that first sight of the south side of the Tatra 
lives in our memories as the grandest we know. 
Picture a chain of mountain pyramids barring across 
your path like a wall, their base clothed with the 
black pine forest, their great bald granite heads un- 
covered in the evening light, or covered with a veil 
of snow. 

* The height of the Lomnitzer Spitze is variously given from 8,597 
to 8,861 English feet. The Eisthaler Spitze appears to be somewhat 
higher. Sydow, who explored the Tatra in summer, testifies that he 
found there neither glaciers nor perpetual snow, and gives various 
reasons for the absence of these phenomena. The Tatra have an 
Alpine flora, which combines in many instances that of Lapland and 
Switzerland. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SCHMOGKS. 

SCHMOCKS, the goal of our journey, is a small hydro- 
pathic establishment, constructed in the neighbourhood 
of some weak mineral springs. It occupies a spot 
cleared in the pine forest, nearly 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The place consists of a few wooden 
lodging-houses, a large Swiss cottage, denominated the 
Kursaal, some little Swiss cottages containing baths, and 
a tiny Eoman Catholic chapeL The whole thing is a 
private speculation, conducted by a German landlord. 

Arriving, as we did, very early in the season, we 
found only six other guests assembled. The chapel was 
as yet unopened, and the Kursaal felt like an ice-house. 
We had written to the doctor who presides over the 
water-cure, requesting him to order rooms for us ; and 
this one letter, among all those we sent from Trentsin, 
having had more than a week's start of us, did manage 
to arrive first. 

The doctor himself was not at home, but had fore- 
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warned the landlord of our coming ; accordingly we 
found things prepared to receive us, and were led to two 
rooms in the largest of the wooden houses. 

But now having heard of the baths of Schmocks as 
one of the summer resorts of fashion, and knowing that 
the establishment was a private undertaking, not a 
government barrack like Mehadia, we were rather taken 
aback to find the floors of our rooms uncarpeted, our 
tables uncovered, our beds and our windows curtainless, 
our chairs uncushioned, and our roof imceiled. No stove 
was to be seen, nor was one tolerated, for ever since a 
conflagration that took place here some years ago, the 
poKce, to save people from being burnt in their beds, 
has considerately forbidden them to have fires in their 
rooms. The tariflF of almost everything was also fixed 
by law, and better accommodation might not be had 
by paying for it; so we shivered through the first 
evening, which, though bright, was chilly, and were 
awakened next morning by the light peeping through 
the planks of the roof. What must have been our 
sufferings during the rainy days that followed I shudder 
to think, had not the kind-hearted Hausfrau taken it 
upon her to let us occupy the room fitted up for an old 
and sickly lady, who, backed by the intercession of 
her doctor, had obtained permission to erect a small 
stove. 
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From this warm comer we ventured once into the 
fireless Kursaal to dine at the tdbU cthote ; and long and 
miserable as seemed dinner in the cold, we could not 
but do justice to the Hausfrau's cooking. Above all, 
a soup of river crabs proved too good to be resisted or 
forgotten. 

I* •» •!» 3|C rf ^C 

Schmocks forms what German guide-books call a 
central point whence to make Ausfliige into the Tatra ; 
but from such " flights " we were debarred for nearly 
ten days by stormy weather, which set in before we 
were sufficiently rested to be in a condition for " flying." 
At last, however, a fine afternoon tempted us out to the 
Kahlbacher valleys. 

The Kahlbach, or bald brook, which gives its name 
to these glens, is so called from its verdureless 
banks, strewn with shingle and rocky fragments. 
From the fury of its speed, the course of the stream 
is covered with foam, and from a distance looks 
like a vein of snow running through the centre of 
the dark pine-forest. On either side, above the 
wood, rises a wall of naked granite — ^the rocks of 
the Ganserich on the one hand, of the Konigs Nase 
on the other. At the head of the glen these walls 
approach each other, and the gorge between them is 
narrow, gloomy, and grand ; but towards its lower end 
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the Thai grows wider, and opens at last upon the Zipser 
plain. 

The best view you gain from the top of the " Trepp- 
chen " — a natural staircase, so-called by the country 
people ; by its steps, granite blocks tumbled one upon 
another, you mount to the Little Kahlbacher ThaL 

To meet you rushes a foaming torrent leaping with a 
roar from the threshold of its den, and drenching you as 
you approach it in a cloud of spray. This is the 
" Waterfall " after ten days' rain. 

The inner valley is really grand, bare walls of rock 
closing it in on every side, while on its left the Lomnit- 
zer Spitze shoots its jagged peak into the sky. We 
followed this glen to the so-called Great Fire Stone, 
where those who climb the Lonmitzer Spitze sometimes 
spend the previous night around their fire. Thence we 
measured with longing eyes the distance that separated 
us from the summit, to which, alas ! our path was barred 
by freshly fallen snow. The same snow had filled up a 
Tock-bowl, which at this point lay right above us, — that 
far-famed valley of the Funf Seen, so beautifully de- 
picted in Herings Sketches. Most anxious we were to 
make out a visit to it, but the guides persisted that the 
path was impracticable, and moreover assured us that its 

five green " eyes " must still be fast sealed up in ice. 
4fr w w w # ^ 
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Tatra climbing has been pronounced hard work, even 
by experienced Alpine travellers, some of whom have 
indeed, declared it to be the hardest climbing they knew. 
Its difficulty is caused by the chaos of rocky fragments 
which incumbers the ascent to Meer Aug and Peak — 
fragments over which you must often crawl on all-fours, 
when they cut your hands and feet, give way under your 
weight, and roll their own on the climber who follows 
you. By women, too, excursions in the Tatra must be 
undertaken without any of those aids and appliances by 
the help of which they do wonders in Switzerland. 

No chairs to carry you up the hiUs, no ladies' saddles 
for your horses, no path indeed by which horses can 
take you more than a little way on any of the great ex- 
peditions. These great expeditions are nevertheless 
achieved every year by numbers of women, and whatever 
we had heard of the foot-tenderness of Hungarian ladies 
was contradicted by a sight of the precipices they climb. 
One of these ladies we had the honour of meeting — 
a middle-aged, demure-looking matron, who, no more 
than two seasons ago, had scaled the Lomnitzer Spitze 
itself. For ourselves, coming in June instead of August, 
we had the extra hardships of snow and ice to contend 
with, and are therefore not too much ashamed to confess, 
that we never in our lives did such scrambling or so 
nearly broke our legs as on a climb in the Tatreu 
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Our expedition was one of the few that the guides 
would consent to undertake in uncertain weather, and 
they promised that it should show us the Felka See, 
the Blumen Garten, the Langer See, and the Polnischer 
Kamm. 

We followed a cart-track through the forest till it 
brought us out on the open side of the hill, at a point 
which commands a magnificent view of rock, and wood, 
and plain. Then came one of those roads, like nothing 
of the sort but the bed of a stream, where a clever 
Sheltie might have contrived to pick its way, but where 
the old, long-legged, unwilling steeds provided for us 
did so bungle and stumble that we preferred to walk on, 
leaving their attendant to pull them after us. 

Now at our feet lay the valley of the Felka, with its 
lake, neither so large nor so green as some others, but 
so clear that we saw right to the bottom of- it, and could 
count the broken bits of rock wherewith its bed was 
strewn. Before us, a frozen waterfall flimg its glittering 
veil over the precipice, — behind us rose that garnet- 
studded cliff, popularly called the Granaten Wand. 

At this point we left the horses, and with some ado 
succeeded in scaling one side of the ice-encrusted rock ; 
thus gaining a sort of second story, once the bason of a 
second lake. Could we believe our eyes? In this ice- 
bound region, our feet rested on a carpet of flowers, of 
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large, white, full-blown anemones, intermingled with 
purple bells. This is* the "Blumen Garten" of the 
great winter fortress, which shuts it in on every side 
by grey towers roofed with snow. 

To the Langer See on a still higher story we attained 
after a still harder climb. This long, narrow lake is one 
of the highest in the Tatra, and in colour like an emerald, 
as deep, as clear, as green, ■ From its shores no peaks 
are visible — nothing but straight-backed, perpendicular 
ridges ; to which the Zipser Saxons have given the name 
of "Kamme" (Combs). The back of the Polnischer 
Kamm commands a view on both sides of the mountains, 
but its side seems shattered to pieces, and the cracks 
filled up with haff-melted snow. On we toiled, slipping 
and scrambling, till at length the guide, who had hitherto 
gone along by himself, halted to wait for us — we had 
come to a snowdrift where every step took us up to the 
knee. A little more clambering, a second snowdrift, 
— ^the guide' looked on, saw a third, and told us we 
could never get to the top that day. Fresh snow had 
fallen, and had fiUed up a chasm between where we 
stood and the ridge of the Kamm ; besides, a storm was 
drawing over the hiUs, and would be doWn on us before 
we could descend. 

♦ Conceming the Botany of the Tatra, see Wahlenberg's "Flora 
Carpathomm." 
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Of course, having strained every nerve to get thus 
far, we were extremely unwilling to turn back here ; 
and sometimes I think we should have made it out after 
all had the guide been a Slovak, and so unable to make 
my aunt understand him. Unluckily, the obstacles de- 
picted in German presented the picture of an impos- 
sibility. My aunt took the guide's view of the matter, 
and ordered him to lead her down the hill. But now 
came the real hard work, so far as I was concerned. 
The hope of getting to the top had given me wings, 
the sense of being turned back shod me with lead. I 
sank in the snowdrift up to my waist, and had to be 
dug out by the guide ; I tried a short cut, and was 
arrested by my companions on the brink of a precipice. 
Indeed, short cuts do not here shorten perils. The guide 
led my aunt a short cut over stepping-stones, where the 
stride between stone and stone was wide, and the lake 
lay deep between. She says she recollects pausing to 
look down, through the clear, still water to the bed of the 
tarn. So green it seemed, and quite near, within reach 
of a foot outstretched — strangely powerful, awoke in her 
the longing to make that single step to the bottom. 

This temptation to drop into deep, clear water is taken 
account of in many a forest legend. Then we are told 
it is the song of the Water Sprite, which lures the fisher 
to the depths below. 
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The guide's storm did not disappoint him, but kindly 
waited till we had regained the Felka See, before it burst 
forth in all its fury. Still, we had to traverse the Jong 
hill-side, exposed to the worst " wind and water " could 
do to us, while, after our morning's experience of the 
steeds, we did not attempt to use them now. 

Indeed, the gusts of wind were so violent, there could 
be little doubt they would have torn us from the saddle, 
even had the slipping and terrified horses been less 
certain to come down. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



J BLUNDERING BEAMTER. 



We had now reached that Polish frontier once 
snatched by Austria from Poland's weakness, and which 
now Austria dreads to see snatched by Eussia from her 
own. 

Even in the days when travellers in Hungary were 
not worried by Austrian officials, when you packed up 
your passport at Presburg, and needed not to unpack it 
again as long as you remained on Hungarian ground ; 
even in those days foreigners found near the Polish 
border were liable to be stopped as Eussian spies. Mr. 
Paget relates, for instance, that his carriage was sur- 
rounded by hussars, who forced him to alight and 
submit his passport to inspection ; and another well- 
known English traveller met, at a still earlier period, 
with the same sort of unpleasant adventure on the same 
dangerous ground. If such things were done before the 
Hungarian revolution, what is to be expected since ? 

At the date of our tour in Hungary — ^that is to say, in 
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the summer of 1859 — the population had been for more 
than ten years in a state of ill-concealed disaffection ; 
scrutiny of passports, searchings of luggage, and what- 
ever else might serve to detect an agitator under the 
guise of a foreign traveller were, and had long 
been, de riguewr. Add to this, since the last two 
months, Austria was at war with France, was sus- 
picious of a coalition between France and Eussia, and 
apprehensive that, should Eussia march on Himgary, 
the Slovaks would take part with their brother Slavs. 
Of the height to which these suspicions had arisen, and 
of the precautions adopted against suspected persons, the 
following story may serve as an example : — 

A Viennese ofl&cial, fond of collecting butterflies, came 
to spend his holiday in the Tatra. One day, when zeal 
in his entomological pursuits had led him further than 
usual into the wilderness, he was fallen upon by five or 
six stout Slovaks, led on by an old man. They did not 
attempt to hurt him, but held him prisoner, and made 
signs that he must give them something. He offered 
them the few " sechsels " he had about him ; but these' 
they refused, and called out " papier." Supposing that 
by "papier" they meant "notes," the hapless Viennese 
now drew forth his pocket-book, and, placing it in the 
hand of their leader, signified that they might share its 
contents amongst them. " I tried to make them under* 
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stand/* said he, afterwards, "that they must give me 
back a few guldens for my journey." What was his 
surprise 1 The old man put his finger and thumb into 
the pocket-book, and thence pulled out, not the " notes," 
but — ^the passport, handed it round to his companions, 
and, after a few minutes' consultation, returned it to the 
owner. The robbers then plunged into the wood, and 
disappeared. 

Much perplexed, the butterfly-hunter made the best 
of his way to the nearest village, and there sought 
counsel of the parish priest : the priest suggested that if 
he were anxious to know the cause of his capture, he 
had better get some one who spoke Slovak to accom- 
pany him, and again try his chance in the forest. This 
the Beamter actually did, and was a second time seized 
by the very same party. No sooner, however, did they 
perceive whom they had got than they hastily released 
him, and were about to make off. But now the interpreter 
who had accompanied him demanded of the Slovaks 
what they were about. Without hesitation, they ex- 
plained as follows : — They themselves were shepherds, 
and had no wish to molest any one, but the police had 
set them " to watch for * spies ' trying to steal across the 
frontier ;" and the police had offered them twenty florins 
for every man they could catch among the mountains 
without a passport in his pocket 
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The evening after this misadventure the butterfly- 
hunter appeared in the Kursaal, and told his story at 
the supper table. In return he received the pleasing 
intelligence that the myrmidons of the police had that 
very morning appeared at Schmocks, and thence carried 
away tioo English ladies. "Ach, Herr Jesus!" exclaimed 
the poor man, "then it is not good to travel in Hungary," 
and the next day he returned to Vienna. 

The English ladies thus spirited off were ourselves. 
It may be remembered that at Trentsin, when in quest 
of her umbrella, my aunt had presented herself at the 
post-office, also that there she posted several letters, — 
such, so far as we could learn, was the beginning of the 
story. The appearance of foreigners, where foreigners 
were scarce, had been enough to attract the attention 
of the post-master ; and instead of sending off the 
letters he had given them up to the police for ' 
inspection. One of them was directed to the pastor of 
Szent Miklos, and (addressing him as an authority in 
Slavonic antiquities) spoke with interest of the "Slavonic 
nation." The pastor of Szent Miklos had been a leader 
of the Slovaks in 1848; "Slavonic nation" was the 
watchword of the Slav party ; therefore it was plain that 
the writer of this letter could be nothing but a Russian 
spy! In haste and consternation the police sent to de- 
mand our passport, but already we had left Trentsin : 

M 2 
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they then sought our signatures in the book of the inn, 
and their suspicions were increased by finding them 
illegible. They interrogated the waiter and the chamber- 
maid as to what language we had talked with each 
other ; the chambermaid bore witness that we had told 
her it was English, the waiter said that he could not feel 
sure it was not French. Word was passed to the police 
throughout the district to observe Q>eobackten) the move- 
ments of two persons who, assuming to be English, were 
probably French, and, of whatever nation, were certainly 
sjnes* 

It would seem that these instructions did not reach 
Szent Miklos until the evening before we left it ; but, of 
course, nothing could have been better calculated to 
confirm suspicions than our behaviour in that town. 
Immediately on our arrival we had repaired to the house 
bf the Slovak leader; we had returned thither the 
ensuing evening ; and while there, as it was doubtless 
reported, we had had much animated conversation. 

Information of all this was forwarded at once to the 
authorities at Leutschau, the capital of the Zips ; and 
thence, together with the injunction to " observe " us, to 
the chief official at Poprad, near Schmocks. Meanwhile 
we, the objects of "observation," remained absolutely 
and happily unconscious, and might have quitted the 
Austrian empire without suspecting the uneasiness we 
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had occasioned, but for the blundering of a single 
Beamter. 

It so happened that the chief oificial at Poprad was 
absent, and there ruled in his stead a subordinate of 
the name of " Us." This Us was himself by birth a 
Slovak, but during the reign of the Hungarian ministry 
he had been notorious for his profession of Magyarism ; 
he was notorious still, but under an Austrian govern- 
ment — ^it was for activity against political offenders* 
On the present occasion an unusual incitement added 
stimulus to his persecuting zeal; his superior was 
about to retire from office, and could Us but prove 
himself ' worthy of confidei;ice, he might reasonably 
hope to succeed to the post which he now filled as 
locum tenem. To this "Us" came the instructions to 
'* observe" our movements and examine our pass- 
ports. 

We were afterwards assured that he would have done 
all that was required of him, by repairing to Schmocks, 
and seeing the passport there ; but anxious to give the 
authorities a proof of his vigour, he despatched two 
gendarmes with fiixed bayonets to summon and ac- 
company us to his presence. These gendarmes, as 
was the custom of the country, took their journey in 
the early morning; they contrived, however, to press 
into our service the best carriage and horses we had had 
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since leaving Kubin, and by starting thus betimes we 
avoided the sun in the plains. 

Us himself met us at a wayside inn, and there held 
a solemn scrutiny of our passport and papers ; that is 
to say, he affected to do so, but the passport and most 
of the letters being in English, it was perfectly evident 
that he could make nothing of them. This we took 
the liberty to remark, and thereby roused him to an 
attempt to overawe us, to which attempt we were 
wholly indebted for ever knowing the grounds that had 
led to our arrest — the officials, with whom afterwards 
we had to do at Leutschau, gave us no light whatever 
on that subject, and restricted their conversation to 
asking questions. But Us, desirous at once to impress 
us with a high idea of the trust committed to him, and 
to frighten us with a view of possible penalties, read 
aloud the whole story from Trentzin, insisted on the 
political significance of the term " Slavonic nation," and 
drew an jQarming picture of the dangers to Austria 
from Eussia's interference with her Slavonic subjects. 
Then, having talked himself into a passion, he seemed 
to relapse into an old vein of Magyarism, anathematiz- 
ing the Slavs, and characterising the Slovak language as 
nothing better than "the bark of a dog." The interview 
ended by his forwarding us to Leutschau, as persons 
suspected of " Panslavistic tendencies,** 
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It was mid-day ere we entered the capital of the 
Zips, and driving into its handsome square, halted 
before the door of the County Buildings, where the 
President held his sitting. Here we met nothing to 
remind. us of Us — no blustering, no rhodomontading, 
no obstacle in the way of our prompt release, but the 
pompous dawdling of Austrian officials. 

We afterwards heard the story of a literary man at 
Leutschau, who, being accused of some political offence, 
was brought from his own house to these same County 
Buildings, and there detained till his papers should be 
examined. He remained shut up for one whole month ; 
he never got back his papers at all, but in the end he 
was set at liberty, the authorities declaring themselves 
satisfied of his innocence. This may give some idea of 
the danger that menaced us. There was no sort of fear 
but that in the end the authorities would declare them- 
selves satisfied of our innocence, but there was every 
reason to dread that before examining us they might 
keep us waiting for hours, or even days. Therefore my 
aunt said to me, "Never mind about defending our- 
selves, but let us do our best to hurry the Beamters." 

The first cause of delay alleged was that the President 
had gone to dinner ; the second, that he must send here, 
there, and everywhere to make further inquiry about us 
and our doings; the third, that before examining us, 
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he wished to hold communication with Kaschau, and 
thence to telegraph to Vienna My annt exerted herself 
to some purpose. She insisted that while the President 
dined our luggage should be searched, and our verbal 
depositions taken, in order that the result of. the ex- 
amination might be ready to be submitted to. the 
President when he had finished his dinner ; any interval 
of time that might i*emain over, she proposed to fiU up 
by dining ourselves. 

The Beamters were certainly a good deal startled, 
and debated whether such promptitude were compatible 
with dignity : at length, however, she gained her point, 
they only improving on her plan in so far as that 
Dinner, their own and ours, came first, and after that 
they examined the luggage. We boasted but one small 
box and two baskets, but these contained a collection 
that might have puzzled any Beamter. Books of all 
sorts of languages; purchases from an antiquarian 
museum in Pesth — among others the broken head of a 
"Morgen Stem," Eouman costumes, Transylvania pottery, 
Turkish knives, a large silver monogram brooch, which 
they were pleased to set down as an order, my English 
hat, &c., &c. ; and through this heterogeneous mass the 
searchers plodded, deeming it necessary to pull off the 
very handles of the umbrellas, for fear of papers being 
secreted within, and to cut up a box of Turkish sweet- 
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meats, in case it should be lined with a proclamation ! 
Subsequently, and in private, two elderly women were 
intrusted upon oath to examine my aunt's dress ; but I 
was not submitted to this ordeal, and she, speaking 
from experience, informs me that they did not fulfil 
their office half so thoroughly as the "searcher" in 
many a custom-house. 

The examination of the luggage being at last com- 
pleted, each of us separately had to give an account of 
all we had said and done in Hungary, but of these the 
second was much hurried over, being found to agree in 
every syllable with the first. In fact, the Beamters 
were beginning to suspect that their zealous comrade 
" Us " had got them into a scrape. It was, in the first 
place, becoming quite plain that we really were English, 
had a real English passport, and did not even know the 
political significance of the party terms we were accused 
of having employed ; and secondly, it was beginning to 
be mooted about that they were laying themselves open 
to a reprimand from Vienna for arresting and detaining 
English subjects. In consequence of all this, about the 
hour of sunset the hitherto unseen President invited us 
to his audience-chamber, made us a polite apology for 
the annoyance to which we had been subjected, and laid 
the whole blame on a trifling mistake which had been 
made in the visd of our passport at Orsova. 
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" I am afraid, ladies," concluded the President, "that 
you have had a disagreeable day/* 

There was no denying this, but we had reason to 
believe that our persecutors had passed the hours still 
leas pleasaaitly. At first indeed we were puzzled to 
recognise any cause for the trouble they had given 
themselves ; for the mistake in a single vis^ of our pass- 
port, which they attempted to make their excuse, had 
presented no stumbling-block to our passage hitherto, 
even on the military frontier. Subsequently, however, 
we learnt that during the revolutionary troubles a 
Hungarian lady had come to Leutschau with the express 
mission of disseminating ptoclamations, which she 
carried about with her, sewed up in her boa. When 
so majiy ladies, and those of the highest rank and 
character, took part in the quarrel between Austria and 
her provinces, it could be in no way surprising that the 
fact of our being women should not in itseK protect us 
from interference. Still more lately accounts from America 
have shown us, that to arrest ladies on suspicion is 
a precaution not practised exclusively by an Austrian 
or Imperial Government. 

That night we lodged at the Inn of Leutschau, the 
most comfortable in which we had slept since Kubin ; 
next morning we asked ourselves what we had better do. 
The beautiful situation of the capital of the Zips, and its 
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vicinity to the Kralova Horn, that mountain whence is 
obtained the best view of the Tatra, tempted us to 
remain for some days in a neighbourhood whither we 
had been thus involuntarily transported. On the other 
hand, there were good reasons why we should return to 
Schmocks without delay. 

V The story of our sudden and causeless arrest — ^the 
well-known character of the Beamter, who had ordered 
it, the circumstance of our being English — all had made 
a great sensation among the good people of Leutschau. 
Two deputies, sent by the principal inhabitants, knocked 
at our door while we were repacking our boxes ; the 
first a cavalier, intrusted by the upper classes to express 
to us their sympathy and indignation, their desire to 
make our acquaintance if we remained at Leutschau, 
and to place their " equipages " at our disposal, should 
we choose to depart ; the second, a civil-spoken German, 
who in the name of the burghers assured us that they 
only wished to know in what way they could be of 
service. 

As I said before, we were in the midst of repacking 
our boxes, aild therefore not tempted to hold long 
conference. Of what had occurred we made as light as 
possible, saying, we understood that all had been oc- 
casioned by the blundering of an official in the absence 
of his superior. In reply to the obliging oflTer of an 
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** equipage," (by which term in Hungary is meant a 
private carriage), we allowed that to the President we 
had already represented that the authorities having 
compelled our journey to Leutschau, ought to furnish 
us with the means of return ; but the President had 
declined to acknowledge this claim, and we would there- 
fore prefer travelling in our own hired vehicle. From 
the deputy of the burghers we did accept assistance ; we 
told him that during the examination of our luggage, the 
band-box of our sun-bonnets had been broken to pieces, 
and that if to save our going out to buy one, his brethren 
would have the goodness to provide us with another, we 
should be grateful to them all our lives. ^4 

I may here add, that after this episode, we met with 
rather more attention than usual : — from private persons 
of every class in trying to be of use to us — from Beam- 
ters in assurance of their indignation at the unwairrant- 
able violence of Us — from the police in the way of 
anxious dodging, and constant investigation of our 
passport, always, however, with the most respectful 
apologies. This went on till our return to Vienna, where 
we made known what had occurred to the British Ambas- 
sador, and he took steps to stop the persecution ; since 
then we have travelled much in the Austrian dominions, 
in the hereditary dukedom, in Bohemia, in Italy, and 
Jiave always been suffered to pass without remark. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PANSLAYISM. 

The first question put to us on our examination at 
Leutschau was, **Do you know of what you stand 
accused?" and our response, "If we may believe the 
officials at Poprad, we stand accused of Panslavistic 
tendencies." Apparently it did not occur to the ques- 
tioner to demand if we knew what the accusation im- 
plied ; had he asked this we must have answered, " No.'' 

Naturally, however, we now became desirous to learn 
what Panslavism really was. By German professors we 
had heard it derided as a will-o'-the-wisp of '48, which 
had vanished during that unfortunate Slavonic Congress, 
where the speakers could not understand each other's 
dialects, and which ever since had been nothing but a 
ghost. But we had now reason to know that in 1859 
Panslavism was esteemed sufficiently tangible to be 
dealt with through the agency of Austrian gendarmes, 
and further inquiry only made us more certain that far 
from being a shadow, Panslavism in our day is a 
vigorous parent of ambitious efforts. 
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The name of Panslavism, as its etymology denotes, 
expresses the idea of a Slavonic nation, in which all 
the members of the Slav-speaking family are to be 
united as in one body. The origin of this idea as 
applied to Slavonic literature is well explained by 
Count Krasinsky : — 

"The rapid progress of intellectual development in 
Europe, since the beginning of this century, exerted its 
influence upon the Slavonic nations also ; literature has 
been steadily advancing, and all branches of human 
knowledge have been successfully cultivated by those 
nations. The principal subjects, however, that have 
engaged the attention of Slavonic scholars, are the 
history and antiquities of their respective counties, 
studied not only in their written records, but also in 
their popular songs, traditions, and superstitions, together 
with the cultivation and improvement of their national 
languages. Such studies could not, however, lead to 
any satisfactory result, as long as they were confined to 
the students' own country, and it was soon found indis- 
pensable to extend them to other Slavonic nations. The 
result was, the univers£il conviction that all the Slavonic 
nations are not only so many offsets of the same com- 
mon stock, and that their respective idioms are only so 
many dialects of the same mother tongue, but also that 
the most important parts of their moral and physical 
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character are identical. In short, that all Slavonians, 
notwithstanding the various modifications, resulting 
from the influence of different climates, religions, and 
forms of government, are in all their essentials one and 
the same nation '* 

" In Bohemia, although that country possesses a con- 
siderable literature, and has now several authors of 
first-rate merit, their reading public is very limited. 
The population speaking the Bohemian language 
amounts, including the Slovaks of Hungary, to up* 
wards of 7,000,000. 

" But as almost all the educated classes, particularly 
in Bohemia, know German, the national literature of 
Bohemia meets with a formidable competition from the 
productions of Germany, and therefore the most im- 
portant works published in Bohemian generally owe 
their support more to the enlightened patriotism of 
individuals, than to their extensive circulation. 

" The Bohemian literati arrived, therefore, at the consi- 
deration, that the most effective means of attaining their 
desideratum would be to extend the intellectual activity 
of every Slavonic nation over the whole of their race, 
instead of limiting it, as it had been hitherto the case, 
to their peculiar branch. KoUar, a Protestant clergyman 
of the Slavonic congregation at Pesth, in Hungary, and 
who has a-cquired a merited fame for his literary produc- 
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tions, was the first who brought forward this great idea 
in a tangible and practical manner, by several writings, 
but particularly by a dissertation which he published in 
German; in 1828, entitled " Wechselseitigkeit," i.e,y re- 
ciprocity. He adopted the German language for this 
pubUcation, in order that it might find a more ea^ 
access to the better educated classes in all the Slavonic 
counties, who generally understand that language. He 
proposed, through this work, a literary reciprocity 
amongst all the Slavonic nations ; that is to say, that 
every educated Slavonian should be conversant with 
the languages and literature of the principal branches 
of their common stock, and that the Slavonic literati 
should possess a thorough knowledge of all the dialects 
and sub-dialects of their race. He proved at the same 
time, that the various Slavonic dialects did not differ 
amongst themselves more than it was the case with 
the four principal dialects of Ancient Greece (the Attic, 
Ionic, uEolian, aaid Dorian), and that the authors who 
wrote in those four dialects were, notwithstanding this 
difference, equally considered as Greek, and their pro- 
ductions as the common property and glory of all 
Greece, aaid not as exclusively belonging to the popula- 
tion in whose dialect they were composed. If such a 
division of their language into several dialects pre- 
vented not the Greeks from creating the most splendid 
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literature of the world, why should the same cause act 
as an impediment to the Slavonians, in obtaining a 
similar result ? . The advantages which all the Slavonic 
nations might derive from the establishment of such a 
reciprocity are certainly very great, because it could not 
but give a considerable extension to the literature of all 
the Slavonic nations, and by the same, greatly raise the 
intrinsic worth of their productions, as it would afford 
the authors a wider field for the spread of their fame, and 
a better chance for the remuneration of their labours. 

" About the time when Kollar began to advocate the 
establishment of a literary connexion between all the 
Slavonians, another Bohemian writer, who has now 
acquired, by his researches on the ancient Slavonic his- 
tory, a European reputation, published a sketch of all 
the Slavonic languages and their literature. This work, 
published also in Grerman, powerfully assisted the object 
promoted by KoUar, as the Slavonians perceived by 
means of this publication, with joy and amazement, 
their own importance as a whole race; and this fact 
could no longer be questioned by other nations, who 
became acquainted with it through the medium of the 
same work. 

" Kollar's proposition, supported by Szafifarik*s work, 
found a ready echo amongst the scholars of all the 
Slavonic nations. It was a seed which fell upon a 

N 
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ground well prepared for its reception by the Slavonic 
studies to which we have alluded above, and it bore 

abundant fruit This is the origin of what is 

caUed Panslavism, and which was originaUy intended 
only as a literary connexion between all the Slavonic 
nations. But was it possible that this originally purely 
intellectual movement should not assume a political 
tendency ? And was it not a natural consequence that 
the different nations of the same race, striving to raise 
their literary significance, by uniting their separate 
efforts, should not arrive, by a common process of rea- 
eoning, to the idea and desire of acquiring a political 
importance by uniting their whole race into one power- 
ful enipire or confederation, which would insure to the 
Slavonians a decided preponderance over the affairs of 
Europe 1 It is, therefore, no wonder that this natural 
result of circumstances, which we have described, 
already begins to manifest itself with a growing force, 
and that, on the other side, it had created, in a cor- 
responding degree, fear and apprehension amongst a 
great number of Germans, whose country, by its geo- 
graphical position, must necessarily be the first to ex- 
perience the effects of such a combination.".* 

So much for literary Panslavism, the favourite butt 
of German professors. With it goes hand in hand 
* " Panslavism and Germanism,"' pp. 109—112. 
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Panslavism as a political expression; but to understand 
this aright, we must go back a little and review the 
position of the Slavonic family in Europe. 

When in the course of the fifth and sixth centuries 
the Teutonic races forsook their seats to pour them-* 
selves upon the west and south, their place in east and 
eentral Europe was taken by the Slavs, a people who, 
divided into different tribes, asserted their common 
relationship in their name of " Srb," or kin. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, the tide of emi- 
gration turned ; the Germans looked back to their 
ancient homes, and behold they were tenanted by the 
Slavs. Fierce and obstinate was the wrestle for posses- 
sions, and doubtful, till, in 892, when first the German 
called upon the Tartar to take his Slavonic foes in 
re^r. 

Since then nearly a thousand years have witnessed 
the struggles of the rival races ; and the result, as we 
find it in the nineteenth century, is that the Slavs still 
people more than half Europe, and have acquired fresh 
realms in the north of Asia, but that their possessions 
in central and south-east Europe have fallen under the 
sway of the German and the Turk. I say fallen under 
the sway, because, in many of the conquered territories, 
it is only the dominion that passed from the Slay^, and 
they still continue to occupy the land. 

k2 
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Hence comes it that the Slavonic race is at present 
divided into two classes : the larger, independent, and 
conquering body of nationalities, united under the 
Autocrat of all the Eussias ; the smaller and dependent 
body, to be found mostly in the Austrian and Turkish 
empires. 

The first class has already overcome the Tartar, and 
threatens the German on his fix)ntier ; the second com- 
prises two divisions — 1st. Such Slavonic nationalities 
as, though owing allegiance to a foreign sovereign, are 
yet recognised as separate and Slavonic states ; of these 
are Bohemii^ Croatia, Servia, &c. 2nd. Such Slavonic 
nationalities, as though retaining their own language 
and characteristics, have been incorporated with foreign 
peoples ; — of these are the Slovaks in North Hungary, 
— great part of the Slavonic population of Turkey, &c. 

Now, all these Slavonic nationalities, dependent and 
independent, taken together, form an aggregate of eighty- 
seven millions, identical in its principal characteristics, 
and united by a language whose various dialects do 
not differ from each other more than those of ancient 
Greece ; and to preach " Panslavism " is simply to 
remind these eighty-seven millions that they are " Srb," 
and should unite their forces for the aggrandizement 
ot the family. Thus are nationalities, long separate/ 
banded together against the foreigner, and those ixk 
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subordinate positions arotised to vindicate their dignity 
as members of a powerful race. 

The results of such preaching cannot be better exem- 
plified than by the behaviour of the Slavonic natio- 
nalities during the Austrian Revolution. While the 
Germans of the Austrian empire sent deputies to a 
German Parliament at Frankfort, the Austrian Slavs 
met together for a Slavonic Congress at Prague. When 
the Magyar party began to magyarize Hungary, the- 
Hungarian Slavs refused to amalgamate, haughtily 
declaring that it was not worth their while to learn 
the language bf five millions of Magyars, .when their 
own was spoken by eighty-seven millions of Slavs. 
Imally, in the war between Austria and Hungary, 
Bohemians, Croatians, Serbs, and Slovaks, all fought 
on the same side; and when that was tiot enough, 
BussiA took the field. 

" The Emperor, who finishes St Veit's Cathedral (of 
Prague), shall restore Christian worship to St. Sophia 
(of Constantinople)." Such is one old popular pre-i 
diction ; and another, quoted by Gibbon, declares that 
'* Eussian armies shall take Constantinople." 

There can be no doubt to whom most of the 
Panslavists look as the head of their reunited family ; 
and an extraordinary parody on the Lord's prayer, com- 
mencing, " Our Father, which art in the North," was 
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widely circulated before the '48, and embodied their 
aspirations that the kingdom of the Czar should come. 

But it is fair to Panslavism to notice that among its 
professors there exists a class who do not identify it 
with the universal dominion of Eussia. " Eussia," say 
the advocates of this opinion, " is at present the head of 
the Slavonic nation, simply because at present she is it^ 
only powerful state. But the true end of Panslavisni 
— ^the elevation of the Slavonic race as a whole — ^would 
raise those very nationalities which now, preferring a 
kindred to a foreign master, are glad to creep imder the 
mantle of Eussia, into free and flourishing estates^ 
jealous of their independence, and able to claim theii? 
share in the direction of the national policy. 

Be this as it may, and under what form soever 
Panslavism be preached to the Slavonic nationalities, it 
is always the idea of Slavonic aggrandizement- — as such 
an idea which they are ripe to receive. Where the Sla- 
vonic population is almost exclusively confined to the 
tillers of the soil, jealousy of the class immediately above 
it makes combination against the foreigner a palatable 
doctrine. And where there is education, the German^ 
themselves testify to the eagerness with which Slavs of 
all ranks give themselves to the study of those national 
annals, to illustrate which the efforts of modem Slavonic 
literature have been as yet almost exclusively devoted; 
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No one can read the national poetry of the Servians 
without recognising in it the spirit which has lately 
broken the Turkish yoke from off their neck. Nor can 
the works of such men as Kollar and Szaffarik — Slovaks, 
and sprung from the lower orders — be overlooked as 
signs of national ambition, in quarters where it might 
have been expected least. 

Above all, if it be true, that in the middle ages the 
weakness of the Slavonic states lay in their lack of any 
principle of cohesion— of any national idea, of any 
national head — ^it is evident that in the idea of Pan- 
slavism they have for the future a new element of 
power. No one understands this better than the 
modem German, who in looking back and forward to 
his contest with the Slavs, recalls the strength of his 
own nation when united under an empire, and is trem- 
blingly alive to her present danger from division. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



SAXONS OF THE ZIPS. 



Aptbb staying more than a fortnight at Schmocks, 
we set out to visit a Polish family, at their residence on 
the north side of the Tatra. 

- No carriage road leads thither direct ; so descending 
into the plain of the Zips, we had to make our way 
round by Kasmark. Four hours' drive through the rain 
brought us in sight of this little borough, where it lies 
in something like the form of an egg, along the banks 
of the river Poprad. Kasmark is one of the sixteen free 
Zips towns, of which it said by Mailath, that they mark 
the stations where, on their way to Transylvania, some 
of the emigrants sank down weary, and some sat down 
content. Well might they be content. The land of 
their adaption is thus described by an ancient writer : 
** fruitful as the garden of Paradise." Nor fruitful in 
garden products only. The sides of the Tatra concealed 
mineral treasures which German miners were the first to 
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exjplore, but which never, even from the industry of 
these colonists, ran much risk of being worked out. 

''Beata est Hungana, 
Cui data dona sunt varia." 

Among their gifts is the gold mine ; but, says the 
Hungarian peasant, "a dragon guards its entrance,"^— 
a dragon suspiciously resembling that lion which is sup- 
posed to guard the street before the sluggard's door. 

Nevertheless, the mineral riches of the Zips made it 
one of the gems of the crown of Himgary ; and when, in 
1 422, Sigismund of Luxembourg sold the territory to his 
brother-in-law, Ladislav Jagellon of Poland, he received 
in payment the then considerable sum of " 37,000 Shoch 
broad Bohemian Groschen." 

For 360 years the thirteen towns of the Zips continued 
under Polish sway. They were re-incorporated with the 
Hungarian kingdom by Maria Theresa, whose claim on 
Galicia, put forward at the partition of Poland, was 
made by her as Queen of Hungary, and comprehended 
the Zipser towns. 

Eights and privileges of various kinds have always 
been granted to the Zipser Sachsen, and like their 
brethren of Transylvania, they enjoy a reputation for 
wealth and respectability. Sydow, indeed, laments with 
much feeling, that the German element in the Zips is 
losing ground, and will soon be confined exclusively to 
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the towns ; he reproaches the Saxon with this loss of in- 
fluence, and imputes it to their well-known vice of amal- 
gamation with foreign races. WeU known, indeed, to 
all who read German, is the reproach here addressed by 
Sydow to his countrymen ; for, according to their own 
writers, the Gennan fault is meekne88.-the7 are ever 
letting go their own good rights and fashions, losing 
their own nationality, to melt away among foreigners* 
Such a reproach were indeed most serious if only it were 
deserved ; but can it be deserved by a German colony, 
which for seven centuries, surrouuded by strangers, 
has preserved not only its own nationality, but its 
own decided superiority, as a nation ? Is it deserved by 
the German race in general, while Austria and Prussia 
exist as monuments, each of the aggression of a German 
marquisate, each on the ruins of a Slavonic realm ? And 
surely the Germans need not blush for their too easy 
adoption of foreign languages, while there are still to be 
found German oflicials ignorant of the dialects of the 
provinces they are employed to rule ; nor need the Ger-* 
mans bewail their backwardness in pressing the use of 
their own language on foreigners, while every educated 
Slavonian in the Austrian and Prussian monarchies 
speaks the tongue of the German like his own. 

To return to Kasmark; its now ruined castle once 
belonged to Emmerich Tokoly, that great leader of the 
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Protestants in days when the Koman Catholics used to 
say to them, ** We oppress you because you rebel," and 
the Protestants to reply, " We rebel because you oppress 
us." But like too many of the Protestant champions 
in Himgary, Tokoly sullied his cause by allying it with 
that of the Mussulman, and thus brought on his country 
and on Christendom the horrors of a Turkish invasion. 
But if such was Tokoly's crime, he himself was its first vic- 
tim. The Turks finding the war go against them, caused 
him to be seized, loaded with chains, and sent prisoner 
to Adrianople. At the end of the war, they, indeed, 
refused to give him up, declaring that, *' though he was 
but a dog, which at the Sultan's bidding must lie down 
or rise up — ^must bark or be dumb — ^yet he was the dog 
of the Padishah of the Osmanlis, which at his master's 
word could become a roaring lion." Eventually they 
banished him to Asia Minor, where he was joined by his 
wife, the heroine Helena Zriny, and where both ended 
their days in exile. 

But it may be asked what part was played by 
the Saxon Zips in the religious "wars of Hungary, 
Hussites from Moravia prepared the way, and constant 
intercourse with Germany early promulgated the doc- 
trines of the Eeformation amongst them. Even aged 
men are said to have made the journey /from the dis- 
tricts of the Zips to hear Luther and Melancthon at 
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Wittenberg; and in 1522, so numerous were the Pro- 
testants, that a decree of the Diet took cognizance of 
their existence as "heretics and enemies of the Holy 
Virgin,'* to be punished with forfeiture of their lives and 
goods. 

The disastrous battle of Mohacs, in 1526, operated 
favourably for the spread of Protestantism ; the Govern- 
ment being too weak to persecute. In 1548, however, 
the Diet again fulminated its sentence against heretics ; 
and measures to suppress them, inspired by the Jesuits, 
suUied the policy of the subsequent reigns. As an 
honourable exception may, indeed, be ranked the short 
rule of Maximilian II., and even of that much-abused 
Hapsburg " Kaiser Joseph," who, when with his dying 
hand he signed the revocation of all his enactments for 
Hungary, excepted one — his edict of toleration. 

Of the actual condition of the Protestants while we 
were in Hungary, we heard many conflicting reports ; 
but it was obvious that there, as elsewhere, religion 
was often held an excuse for party quarrels. Of their 
principal grievances the list may be read with least 
displeasure in the publication of decrees lately granted 
for redress. 

And now for the Zipser Saxons themselves. We have 
already said that they enjoy a character for all sorts of 
respectable qualities : like other people, however, they 
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have their small failings ; and of these, report says, are 
inquisitiveness and love of gossip. The few hours we 
spent at Kasmark suflSced to convince us of the justice 
of- this imputation. 

The landlord of our inn had neither carriage nor 
horses, and referred us for both to a neighbouring 
burgher, to whose dwelling we accordingly repaired. 
But no sooner had we entered the house, and begun the 
necessary conversation with its master, than women old 
and young came popping in after us, and together with 
the females of the household formed a chorus, so loud 
in its tone, and impertinent in its interference, that soon 
the parties between whom the business rested could not 
hear each other speak for the shrill voices of the 
bystanders. The goal of our next day's journey was 
Zakopane — ^the residence of a family, on whose estates 
lay many ironworks, and which was, therefore, well- 
known to every one at Kasmark: But to reach Zako- 
pane there were two ways — the chaus^e would take us 
round by Neumark, or the mountain road by the iron- 
works of Javorina. Now, by the latter of these we had 
made up our minds to travel, having heard that it 
traversed very fine scenery, and that fresh horses were 
to be foimd at Javorina. 

But here the chorus lifted up their voices, "Why- 
force our way through the mountain passes, when we 
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had, the fine chaus^e to take us to Neumark? Why 
attempt to journey by a road which, always bad after so 
much rain, must be impassable ? Why expose ourselves 
to the peril of crossing a * grosses Wasser/ in which we 
should most certainly be drowned ? " 

So much for the chorus; but the owner of the 
!^ Wagen," seeing we were inflexible, would not lose his 
job, and finally agreed to take us by the way we had 
chosen. It is true, for this complaisance, he was careful 
to exact nearly twice the proper payment, and to stipu* 
late that we should start at daybreak, so as to allow 
him and his horses to get back in good time. 
. Next morning, about five o'clock, the Wagen drove to 
the door of the inn. On its box sat two persons, a 
farm-boy to drive the horses, and the burgher himself to 
superintend the journey ; the latter clad in tight green 
pantaloons, blue swallow-tailed coat, and a large white 
hat. Again we. recognised the truth of popular evidence 
which nimibers among the characteristics of the Zipser 
Saxons — caution, and eccentricity of costume. 



CHAPTER XX, 

CROSSING THE MOUNTAINS. 

Our road first turned across the open country, of which 
the soil was heavy and soaked with recent rain, and 
then entered a long, grass glade of the fir forest, where 
it was difficult to find the way. At one point, indeed* 
the memory of the boy and the sagacity of the burgher 
were equally at fault, and the latter had got down for a 
voyage of discovery, when a passing wood-cutter directed 
us aright. Our first halt was at a little and very dirty 
inn. I think I never saw any place so miserable ; the 
fire was low, the cupboard bare, and the haggard 
mistress and her half-starved children scarcely covered 
from the cold. 

Here, too, the canny burgher heard such accounts of 
the way before him, that he sorely repented having 
risked his precious bones on so perilous a journey. To 
give a decent expression to this feeling, he began to pity 
uSy but did not seem at all cheered, though we told him 
how much we preferred a wild road to a tame one. 
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After this the scenery became more beautiful, as, 
with one bleak and stony interval, when we crossed 
the ridge of the Zipser Magura, the track wound along 
through the mountain passes, and between precipitous 
and richly wooded banks. Here the steepness of the 
path caused the burgher to regulate the pace of his 
horses at its soberest ; and though he rarely chose to 
walk up the hills himself, he was always well pleased 
to let us do so. 

It was during the last of these walks that an abrupt 
turn of the road showed us a range of mountain pyrsr 
mids closing up the backward way. The sight was one 
of those " surprises," so often met with in the Tatra ; 
without any previous hint of its proximity, you are 
suddenly brought to a stand-still, by finding yourself 
face to face with the rocky chain. 

But the toils and perplexities of the burgher were 
now over ; and as we wound down the side of the hill, 
there lay before us a narrow valley studded over with 
white dwellings. 

Deep in the bosom of the mountains the miner's 
colony of Javorina peoples the bank of a rapid stream, 
and fills with its little world of industry and cheer- 
fulness the dell it has won from the black pine forest, 
under the snow-veiled peaks of the hills. 

The chief Bergman and his wife, understanding we 
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were on a visit to their " Grundfrau," received us with 
much kindness, gave us an excellent dinner, promised 
to provide us with horses to Zakopane, and laid us 
under an obligation for life, by roundly snubbing the 
pragmatical Saxon when he began to hold forth on his 
achievements by the way. They told him before us that 
they were in the habit of driving to Kasmark by the 
same road, in less time for less money. 

The head Bergman had been a student at Freiberg in 
Saxony, and had there made acquaintance with several 
Englishmen, whose photographs himg round the pretty 
dining-room ; his wife — once governess at Zakopane, 
though like himself a Pole — ^had been educated in 
France, and truly French was the taste and " ordre " of 
everything in her little menage, even to the perfect 
neatness of her cap, and the irreproachable fit of her 
black silk gown. 

We were told that we should have four horses to take 
us to Zakopane, two' postilions, and the carriage always 
used by the head Bergman. The picture we drew from 
this description may be imagined; and it was therefore 
scarcely possible to suppress a Iftugh when four rough 
little Polish nags galloped up to the door, dragging after 
them what seemed to us like a large wheelbarrow. 

It proved, however, to be a small light cart, containing 
four seats, pretty well made up with straw; between 
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these seats our boxes were settled, while we ourselves 
were directed to take our places behind. The larger, and 
apparently the more commodious, front seat was thus 
left to a big boy in peasant costume. This was our 
second or extra postilion, and his presence would, we 
were assured, be necessary to balance the carriage and 
keep things straight. 

Ofif set the little Polish steeds, and tore along at a 
tremendous rate, the ever-increasing roughness of the 
road, its muddy sloughs and pools of water, only stimu- 
lating them as it seemed to dash more and more un- 
scrupulously througL At length they paused at the 
brink of a river, the Bialka, whose waters part Hungary 
from Poland. This was no other than the *' grosses 
Wasser," wherewith we had been threatened by the old 
wives at Kasmark ; but the ponies crossed it warily and 
safely, and splashed along the road on the other sidey 
which was for some way completely floated. 
< Presently we stopped at the foot of a hiU— our Saxon 
burgher would have stuck there till now, for it certainly 
was the most precipitous ascent I ever saw attempted 
by a carriage ; but the Polish peasant took firm hold, 
signed to us to do the same, and gave the word to the 
postilion, who, whistling, shouting, and cracking his 
whip, urged his horses into a gallop, and straining their 
utmost they rushed up the steq). 
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At the top of the hill, the " extra" called a halt ; and 
while the postilion breathed his horses, he got down, 
looked to see that nothing had been jerked out ; shook 
up our cushions, tucked in our wraps, and, in short, as 
had been promised for him, put things to rights. From 
this point onwards we enjoyed a magnificent view along 
the north side of the highest peaks of the Tatra, the 
Czerweny Skalka, or " red rock,'* towering imposingly 
on our left. But after awhile the road became so rough 
that our ecstasj'- of admiration was lost in agony of 
being shaken to pieces. Never till then did I under- 
stand the term literally, nor realize what it was to be 
carried headlong, at the speed of a mountain torrent, 
over fallen trees and heaps of stones, that well might 
have paved a torrent's bed. Now we found the use of 
the extra postilion in his second capacity of balance 
to the vehicle, for he shifted his weight from right to 
left, according as the road shelved on this hand or on 
that, and hung like a drag on the side furthest from the 
precipice, whenever the carriage ran a risk of tipping 
over. 

Again we paused on the banks of a river, and again 
safely crossed its swollen stream ; but this time the water 
entered the carriage, and the contents of our boxes 
were completely soaked. On the other side we drew up 
before a Judenkneipe, — and now, alas ! the character of 

o2 
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the fiery Polish drivers sank in our estimation beneath 
that of the sober Saxon, The postilions called aloud 
for spirits, and eaijh of them, without moving from his 
seat, tossed off two glasses, — ^very small ones they 
seemed to us, and the poor fellows were both wet and 
weary; but, whatever the quantity, the stren^h of 
the alcohol proved itself by its instantaneous effect. 
The " extra " on the front seat slumbered on his hay- 
sack, and the postilion oii horseback all but dropped 
from his saddle. 

Fortunately, we had now entered the Neumark Chausee, 
and the good little horses seemed to be used to some 
change in the mood of their drivers, after passing the 
Judenkneipe, Their pace, lately so impetuous, never 
again quickened beyond a walk ; and though it was 
dusk ere we entered the wooded glen, and drove up the 
approach to Zakopane, yet we met with no further 
adventure, and reached the door of the chateau in 
safety. 



CHAPTER XXL 



QALICIAN8. 



During our stay at Zakopane the weather continued 
wet and stormy, and put all expeditions out of the 
question t thus we lost our sight of the Great Fisch See, 
the " Meerauge/* as it is called par excellence ; nor 
could we visit the valley of. Koscielisko, deemed by 
many the most beautiful in the Tatra. 

To tell the truth, the wetting of all our clothes in the 
river, and the impossibUity of getting warm in a resi- 
dence built for July and August, now began to show 
their effects in sore throats and stiff limbs. These ren- 
dered us the more painfully alive to the resolution of 
our hosts in " playing at summer." Throughout these 
chilly, ramy day s, they altogether dispensed with a fire ; 
and one was at length only lighted in the saloon for 
our especial benefit. While we sat shivering over the 
hearth, they walked about in their light gowns, with 
every door and window open ; they even drank coffee 
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in a verandah with open sides, while the rain was pat- 
tering on its roof ! 

Whether they owed their exemption from aches or 
catarrhs to that comfortable habit of smoking, wherein 
the matrons of the party indulged, I cannot say ; but in 
that case I fear the rising generation will not share the 
immunity, for they told us the practice was going out 
of fashion, and that now "demoiselles" were not suf- 
fered to smoke. 

The day at Zafeopane was thus divided — every one 
breakfasted in their bedrooms, and met in the saloon 
for an early dinner ; tea was brought in about five, and 
a hot supper formed the evening meal. The afternoons 
were pleasantly spent over the piano, and here, with 
much delight, we heard Polish and Eussian music as 
weU executed as its beauty deserved. Indeed, the more 
we came to understand the general character of Slavonic 
song, the more we felt its peculiar charm. Often tender 
and plaintive, it never sinks into the sentimental or the 
dolorous ; the spirit of the wild wind breathes in its air 
and bursts forth in its thiiUing chord. 

But all this was drawing-room life, and in the higher 
ranks of society now-a-days manners are not national, 
but European ; I have made mention of tobacco in the 
mouth of Galician ladies, only because — except cigars — 
we saw nothing to remind us that these ladies were 
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not French, German, or EngKsh. But all the difference 
between a drawing-room in Galicia, and Galicia in the 
rough, was exposed on Sunday, when the proprietor's 
family, arrayed in Paris fashions, and driven to church 
in two English carriages, alighted among a crowd of 
long-haired peasants — in garb, gesture, and every other 
characteristic belonging to the outskirts of a half-civilized 
.land. 

The church was well built and neatly decorated, at the 
expense of the benevolent Grundfrau. A great part of 
the service was in. Polish, and the hymn sung by the 
congregation as loud, but not as well, as in the country 
churches of Germany. A practice, said to be pecu- 
liar to this part of the world, is the shouting of the 
women when the wafer is lifted up — like other Boman* 
catholics, they fall down at the sound of the bell, but;, 
besides thi's, they hail the host with loud cries and wild 
gestures of affection and worship. This Sunday being 
a feast day, the service included a procession, in which 
we somewhat involuntarily took part. A touch from 
my next neighbour warned me that she was quitting 
the church, and, in another moment, we were borne along 
by the stream of people who, singing and praying at 
the top of their voices, pushed their way out after the 
priest. Of course, I supposed that the service was 
ended ; but, on reaching the door of the church, where 
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I expected to see the carriage, the congregation turned 
to the side, and walked in procession once or twice round 
the walls. Then the priests re-entered the church, and 
those of the peasants who did not follow him, knelt 
down on the grass outside. We, however, returned 
home, and as the phaeton rapidly whirled us away, 
a turn of the road hid from our sight the kneeling 
crowd of long-haired peasants. A little further on, and 
even after the sound of their voices had died away, we 
found ourselves in the approach of the chateau, and all 
was civilized and conventional again. 

We now began to make arrangements for pursuing 
our way to Cracow, and consulted our hosts as to the 
most direct route thither. They told us that when per- 
forming their autumn migration, they found the trajet 
just too long for one day, but that there were no good 
JTiTia between the capital and Neumark. At the latter 
place, though but a short distance from their home, they 
were, therefore, obliged to spend a night on the road, 
and they strongly advised us to follow their plan, and 
offered to send us thus far on our journey. 

Neumark, the first town on the Polish side of the 
frontier, lies to the north of Zakopane, in the valley of 
the White Dunajec. On our way thither, we passed 
through one or two poor-looking villages, their houses 
kunt of trees, rudely knocked together ; but from these 
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wretched habitations issued peasants, gaily dressedj and 
carrying neatly bound prayer-books in their hands. 
Tall of stature, and darker in complexion from those we 
had seen on the south side of the Carpathians, the men 
had their hair long and parted down the middle, and 
wore a jacket, or short cloak, over one shoulder. The 
women seemed to us singularly hard-favoured, but their 
dress was becoming and picturesque ; they had short 
petticoats, brightly coloured stockings and bodices, and 
folded over their heads a sheet of white linen, in the 
same way as plaids used to be worn in Scotland. 

Sydow calls the people in this district " Goralen," and 
says that, as bold and hardy mountaineers, they used to 
be intrusted with the defence of the mountain passes. 
Their women he commends for the same virtues as the 
Slovaks, and notices in the whole race a strong reK- 
gious feeling. The dark side of the Gorale character 
shows itself in an inordinate love of spirits, a dis- 
position to theft, and an inconceivable lack of clean- 
liness or comfort in their dwellings. Certainly, as far 
as we could judge from the outside, even of those 
superior one-storied houses which straggle around the 
market-place of Neumark, they must afford but sorry 
lodging to the parties of students who make this town 
their central point for "Ausfliige" into the Tatra. 

The inn where we slept was tolerably dean, and its 
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landlord (like most in Poland — a Jew) qtiite edified us 
by his oriental appearance. His garment was long, and 
over Ms breast flowed a beard that might have answered 
to the description of Aaron's. The Jews in Galicia all 
wear long beards, and coats which descend almost to 
their heels; in. short, their costume is very much the 
same as that now affected by dandies in England. 

It was not easy to find at Neumark what the Ger- 
mans caU. "an opportunity'' to Cracow; for carts were 
just then so much in demand to take wood, or their 
owners, to the fair at Myslenice, that no peasant, with- 
out business of his own in the capital, would devote 
two days to drive us thither. At length, however, a 
conveyance destined for timber was hired to carry us 
and our boxes instead; and ijext morning we stowed 
ourselves in a trough-shaped vehicle, between whose 
slanting sides there was not room for two persons to sit 
abreast. 

The driver of this chariot, instead of reins, grasped a 
thong, wherewith he pulled at the horses on one side, 
while he admonished them with the whip on the other. 
It is true that he could not thus direct their course ; but 
by tug, lash, and shout, he contrived to suggest it, and 
they, with whom the responsibility rested, steered safely 
along a road which traversed the bed of one or two 
rivers, and most of the way was crowded with wood- 
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carts. Only on one occasion had we reason to regret 
the absence of the second rein. While descending 
a hill at full gallop, as usual, we just caught sight of a 
corner before us, where the road turned sharp round on 
the edge of a bank, at the point where it overhung the 
river. The driver saw this comer too, and tugged man- 
fully at his single thong, but without perceptibly check- 
ing our speed, fill the horses' feet touched the brink of 
the precipice ; then they stopped short of themselves. 
The driver looked at us, went to their heads, forced them 
to back, and finally led them round the point. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



RED CHROBATIA. 



About four p.m. we passed through a fair in the 
little town of Myslenice, and there, among the gaily 
dressed Galician peasants, remarked a sprinkling of 
gendarmes. The sight of these myrmidons of the 
Emperor of Austria reminded us that we had as yet to 
learn how their master came by one of his many titles, 
" Galiciae LodomeriKque Rex.** 

Where and what is the kingdom of Lodomeria ? Few 
of the Emperor^s subjects can answer that question — 
and indeed for any one to do so it is necessary to go a 
good way back. 

We have already had occasion to notice that those 
wide realms to the north of the Carpathians, which 
formed the cradle of the western portion of the Sla- 
vonic race, were in early times known by the name of 
Chorvatia. 

Chorvatia, or Chrobatia, was divided into two great 
districts, under the names of White and Red, both 
epithets of admiration generally, and applied by the 
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ancient Srbs to the countries of free and flourishing 
tribes.* Thus we find that the first colonists of the 
Slavonic land, now called Croatia, designated their new 
seats by the old Chrobatian terms ; red and white are 
still the national colours of Bohemia, and even in our 
own day the Slovaks of North Hungary, when demand- 
ing recognition of their distinctive nationality, proposed 
as its symbol a banner of white and red. 

The eastern portion of Chrobatia was that denominated 
'* Eed ; " and it became a battle-field for the Poles and 
Eussians, so soon as the former pushing southward from 
Gnesna, met the latter pushing westward from Kieff. . 

In the tenth century, under the first ChristianAutocrat 
Vladimir, the Eussian empire annexed Eed Chrobatia, 
which ever since, whoever may have been its rulers, has 
continued to be known by the name of Eed Eussia, 
But after the death of Jaroslav, son of St. Vladimir, the 
great Eussian monarchy began to be torn in shreds — 
ever smaller and smaller, in order that every prince of 
the house of Euric might have his share. Among these 
shreds a part of Eed Eussia was apportioned into two 
duchies, Vladimir, or Vlodzimierz, and Halicz. 

* Bjly (white), answering in meaning to our word, fiur (belleis, bello, 
bel). Pulcheriopolis, in Albania, was called by the Bulgarians Bjel- 
grad. Oarwiny (red) also meant handsome. In contradistinction to 
these epithets bestowed on the prosperous, oppressed nationalities bore 
the name of Black. 
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Wearied of the never-ceasing squabbles among their 
princelets, and thinking to make friends of their two 
most powerful neighbours, in 1214, the people of 
Halicz (GaUcz, Galicia) offered their throne to Coloman, 
son of Andreas II., King of Hungary, and son-in-law 
to the King of Poland.* The arrangement did not 
prove satisfactory ; in a short time Coloman was ejected 
and obliged to return to Hungary, where eventually 
he fell in a battle with the Tartars. He left no 
children, and such rights over Galicia as an elected king 
could be supposed to retain after expulsion died with 
him, if not before. 

The dukedom of Halicz passed to another family, 
and over the adjacent duchy of Lodomeria (Vladimir 
Vlodomierz — ^Vlodomieria) neither Coloman nor any 
other Hungarian prince ever reigned at alL 

It is thus hard to understand on what principle Colo- 
man's father Andreas, II., king of Hungary, assumed the 
style and title of " Galiciae Lodomeriseque Eex." Cer- 
tain it is, however, that he did so; and after the lapse of 
five centuries — during the course of which Halicz had 
been incorporated with Poland, and Vladimir with the 
Eussian province of Volhynia — ^an Emperor of Austria 



* This king of Poland was Lesko the White ; his daughter married 
to Coloman, Salome, afterwards canonized, and a popular saint among 
the Gkdicians. 
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took advantage of the circumstance to set it forth as his 
claim as King of Hungary to the lands he had seized at 
the partition of Poland. 

But lately another claim has been laid to these regions. 
The eastern portion of the lands comprehended under 
the names Galicia and Lodomeria> is inhabited by the 
Euthenes or Little Eussians — a people belonging to the 
same family as the Great Eussians, whom they resemble 
in language, to whose alphabet theirs is similar, and like 
whom also they are members of the Greek Church. 
For several centuries these people and their country be- 
longed, as we have seen, to the empire of the house of 
Euric — originally united under an autocrat — ^then shared 
among the princes of a family federation. It is now 
beginning to be mooted that the Czar, whose title 
declares him ruler of all the Rvssians, will in due 
time call upon the Austrians to restore to him this 
ancient appanage of his monarchy. Assuredly he has 
as good a right to claim it, as having been once con- 
quered by his ancestors, as th6 Poles,* who subse- 

* Mr. Stanley, in his "Eastern Church," makes the following 
remark : — " We are so much accustomed to rt^gard the Russians as the 
oppressors of the Poles, that we find it difficult to conceive a time 
when the Poles were the oppressors of the Russians ; our minds are 
so preoccupied with the Russian partition of Poland, that we almost 
refuse to helieve in the fia.ct that there was once a Polish partition of 
Russia. Yet so it was, and neither the civil nor the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Russia can he understood without hearing in mind that long 
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quently conquered it from his ancestors, have to claim 
it of the Austrians, who conquered it from them. 

The right of conquest is the right of the stroBg 
hand, and in virtue of it the Euthenes now be- 
long as justly to Austria as they ever did to Poland, 
and may in future belong to any one who can take them 
with exactly the same right as they now do to Austria. 
But it is astonishing that Bussia should care to bring 
forward an obsolete title of conquest, which she' shares 
with two rivals, when on her side alone is that naiural 
claim which it is now-a-days the fashion to consider 
unanswerable — the claim of relationship in race and 
language. On that groimd, nature, not to speak of 
Panslavism, would justify the re-union of Eed Bussia 
with her kindred ; but how far it ever can be good policy 
in the Czar, for the sake of so trifling an addition to 
his empire, to break with one of the Grerman powers, 
which now help him to garrison Poland, is altogether 
a different question. 

The interest lately aroused on this question is ex- 
pressed in the following letter m the Times: — "The 
introduction of a tolerably liberal and rational^ system 
in the kingdom of Poland would at once attract the 

&mily quarrel between the two great Slavonic nations, to us so obacuiey 
to them so ingrained, so inveterate, so intelligible."— ^tof»2^< B<uUm 
Chwrch, p. 404. 
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Galicians to Bussia ; and Bussia is already doing her 
utmost to undermine not only the Polish, but also the 
Austrian influence in Buthenia, to which she has pre- 
cisely the same claim as to Volhynia, and a betteu — or 
rather, I should say, a more plausible and less prepos- 
terous one — ^than to the western portion of Lithuania. 
The eastern part of Galicia constituted formerly, with 
Volhynia, the duchy of Halicz, or Galitch, for a long 
time governed by Busso-Norman (Varangian) princes, 
one of whom, named * Lev,' or ' Leo,' founded ' Levow,' or 
' LeopoL* Eastern Gulicia, or Buthenia, has, moreover, 
a Little Bussian peasantry, whose language closely 
resembles and whose alphabet is almost identical with 
that of the Great Russians. It received its religion from 
Kieflfji and its actual Greek Archbishop Jachimovicz, 
though as a uniate, he acknowledges the authority of 
the Pope, is shamefully calumniated if he does not 
regard St. Petersburg rather than Bome as his true 
religious metropolis. ... I learn from the Nord, and 
from a little work, which des6ribes Buthenia, or Bed 
Bussia, as ' the Bussian Bosnia,' that that unhappy land 
is oppressed by the Poles, and that if the oppression 
continues it will become the duty of Bussia to interfere 
on behalf of her ill-used brethren. I certainly thought 
the Poles had long ceased to oppress any one, but this 
is not the first time that the wolf has protested against 

p 
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the tyranny of the lamb, and if Poland has not mal- 
treated Euthenia recently, she may have behaved 
harshly to her several hundred years ago, and in any case 
Bussia does not mean to stand it much longer. .Russia's 
claim to Buthenia, or 'Bed Bussia,' has been also 
recently asserted by Prince Tronbetskoi in a pamphlet 
on the subject, and all the Bussians who justify their 
country's title to the so-called * conquered provinces ' of 
Poland — ^that is to say, the provinces annexed at the 
various partitions — are logically bound to agree with 
him as regards her right to Eastern Galicia. It must be 
remembered that Bussia claims — as legally belonging 
to her at the present moment — all the territory that kmia 
ever ruled at any tiine by any of the descendants ofMurik, 
This would give her not only the eastern provinces of 
Poland already in her possession, and of which he main- 
tains that she was unjustly deprived by Lithuania 
during the Tartar occupation, but also the whole of the 
Buthenian portion of Galicia. The learned Oustrialoflf, 
in his amusing history, represents the third partition of 
Poland as marking the period at which 'nearly aU 
Bussian territory was united into one whole,' but with- 
out stating what is yet wanting to complete the amity 
of the empire."* 

* Times^ Thursday, Sept. 12, 1861. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 



TO CRACOW. 



The Jtidenkneipen, in this day's journey, struck 
us as worse than those in Slovakia There was a 
general look of misery about them, and in one where 
we stopped about noon, they could offer us nothing but 
two eggs and a remnant of very old bread. 

In this miserable Kneipe we saw our last of the 
magnificent white sheep-dog of the Carpathians. Two 
very large specimens of the race lay on each side of the 
kitchen fire, and might have been taken for two white 
bears. Many stories are told of the sagacity of these 
great dogs, and also of their ferocity in a rightful cause. 
Those we had anything to do with were as kindly as- 
possible, would follow us into the guest-chaipber to be 
fed, wait with dignified patience tiU we offered them 
anything, and then eat it out of our hands with all 
gentleness and gravity. It is inconceivable how in a 
country where the canine race is s6 nobly represented, 
the name " ddg " should ever have come to be used as 

p2 
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sjmonymous for that of " liar ; " and one can scarcely 
believe that for long in Poland, it was the legal punish- 
ment for a person convicted of slander, that he should 
crouch under the table, bark three times, and confess 
forsooth that he had lied " like a dog ! " 

At the second Judenkneipe we stopped late in the 
afternoon, and only (as we expected) to bait the horses ; 
but the driver presently came out, and told us what 
peasants returning to Ifeumark had told him, that ''the 
road further on was so thronged with wood-carts that it 
would not be safe to attempt it in the dark. Before 
dark we certainly could not hope to reach Cracow." He 
told us also that a new room had lately been added, 
to the inn where we now were, and that though we 
might still drive on for an hour or two, he doubted: 
if we should fall in with as quiet quarters elsewhere. 
On inspection, the new room was found to occupy the 
opposite side of the house to the peasant's inn (Batieni 
Gasthof ) ; moreover, it had not yet been inhabited, and 
hence looked cleaner than any guest-chamber we had 
seen, or were likely to see on the road It was true that 
we had tasted no meat that day, but the landlady pro- 
mised us fish, eggs, and nulk ; and this, with our own 
portable soup and tea, was enough for to-night — to-, 
morrow we should be in Cracow. 

Our landlady, a handsome Jewess, coiflFee most be-: 
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comingly, with a yellow silk handkerchief, was much 
pleased at what she called the " luck" of having guests 
for her rooms the very day it was opened. Otherwise 
she described herself as in great distress, her husband 
having lately been drawn for the army. " He must Be 
without feeling, our young Emperor," said she, bit- 
terly ; " he tears away the men who have wives and 
children." 

We were very sorry for her, and consoled her by the 
news that the young Emperor had also torn hiinself 
from wife and children to go to battle. " Oh, then," 
cried she, with satisfaction, " the war will certainly not 
be allowed to last long." 

It interested us to see the little Jewish children 
busily writing their copies in Hebrew. Their mother 
told us that they learnt Polish and German at school, 
but that all the Jews' children were taught Hebrew at 
home. " It gives them," remarked she, " the means of 
communicating with their Jewish brethren all over the 
world — ^besides, no Christian understands it." 

Another entertainment awaited us in the Juden-^ 
kneipe, for our hostess caught a peasant woman on 
her way back firom the Myslenice fair, and coaxed 
her to show herself in her holiday garb. 

The woman was an ugly woman, and dirty, but 
the dress was beautiful; and her husband, who ac^ 
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companied her, nibbed bis hands, and laughed, and 
chatted in extreme exultation at our Admiration of it. 
After a time, by way of a very good joke, he bade the 
landlady let us know that '' if we had a £Emcy to take 
' his wife away with us, he would not drive a hard bar- 
gaia" Neither he nor his wife, however, would consent 
to sell an article of her finery. 

The dress was white, a single garment, and worn 
with cap, boots, and braces of scarlet Over the 
shoulder a large transparent shawl, of a texture like 
lace, or fine worked muslin ; we approached to exa- 
jQoind, when one, two, three tiny black specks darted 
out on the snowy plain. 

It was now time to retire to rest ; and the peasants 
being gone, the landlady re-entered, and spread over 
, the hay in each of the two bedsteads a single sheet ; she 
possessed no more. In Poland, no one who has a 
comfortable bed of his own thinks of travelling without 
f tiaking it with him, and the rest of the community sleep 
in their clothes around the fire. Doubtless, such a 
circle rested that night in the peasant's inn on the 
other side of the house-door ; but it may be supposed 
that their slumbers were sound, as after dark no voice 
of song, of bargaining, or of brawl, penetrated to our 
ears. But that pitiless light cavalry, of which we had 
ceen stragglers on the holiday garb of our whit&oobed 
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visitor, now issuing by squadrons from the hay, over- 
ran us with devastating fury. Daybreak on a sum- 
mer's morning was not too early to be off. 

For some distance we pursued our journey in com- 
pany with our fellow-travellers of yesterday; those 
innumerable wood-carts, which barely left us room to 
pass between them. Their presence recalled to our 
memories a different scene, wherein also wood-carts 
had formed a prominent feature, an evening diive 
through the Hatzeger Thai. There, through a green 
and beautiful valley, the white-tunic'd Eouman 
led his long-homed oxen ; here the gaily-dressed 
Galician peasant drove his bare-boned pony at a 
sprightly trot ; the western turn-out was the less pic- 
turesque, but then it displayed something of European 
activity. 

In another feature we were reminded of the Slovak * 
country; for here, as there, the salutation, " Pochwalony 
Jesus Christus," was exchanged between our driver 
and every passer-by. " Praised be Jesus Christ," is the 
Slavonic address, and its answer, "Praised be Hie." 
There is something touching in the sound of " praise " 
proceeding from the lips of these hunger-bitten moun- 
taineers — the same lips which utter that sorrowful 
proverb, " No one has a heart for the Slovak but God." 
Who can wonder that those terrible images of the 
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Crucifixion, which in full size of life make one shudder 
from the wayside, should be objects of adoration to the 
peasant of the Carpathians ! Do they not tell him that 
his "Jesus Christus" knows what it is to suffer? 

The road now resembled some parts of Bohemia, up 
one rising ground and down another, as if you were 
driving over a troubled sea. At length, the undula- 
tions of the soil terminated in one great wave, and 
as we looked down from its crest, behold £^t our feet 
the valley of the Vistula, with the ancient capital of 
Chrobatia in the distance. Throughout the broad green 
plain, a gleam of silver waters marked the course of 
the winding river, wliile the sparklo of sunlit domes 
and spires showed us where, on the banks of the stream, 
rose a city of palaces and shrines grouped around a 
stately Acropolis. The driver pointed thitherward, 
and called out, " Krakova !" 

Descending the hill, we lost sight of the city, till 
entering it from the side of its faubourg Podgorze. Even 
while Cracow on the opposite banks of the Vistula, still 
rejoiced in the name of " Free Eepublic," this suburb 
was for some time in the hands of the Austrians ; and 
coming to them, a miserable village has under them 
developed into a flourishing town. Together with 
various privileges. Kaiser Joseph bestowed on it the 
German name of Josephstadt, but this has never been 
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able to supersede the old designation^ signifying hill- 
foot. 

A bridge over the Vistida connects Podgorze with the 
island occupied by the Jews* town, Kasimierz ; and at 
the entrance of this bridge we pulled up before the 
custom-house, whence issued an official to see that we 
were not carrying provisions into the town. First he 
formally asked us if we had* anything to declare, and 
then thrust his rod through the sides of the cart, to 
make sure that there was nothing concealed in the hay. 

The contrast between the straggling villages of the 
Carpathians and the thriving Germanized suburb Pod- 
gorze, is scarcely felt in comparison of that between the 
Germanized suburb and the hive of the Polish Jews. 
The population of Kasimierz is oriental in aspect — long- 
bearded men in caffcans, with scarfs tied about their 
waists ; women in bright-coloured kerchiefs and head- 
dresses, and with necks encircled with pearls and coral ; 
black-eyed, haK-naked, impish-looking children — all in 
swarms, crawling over one another and shooting 
uncanny glances at the Gentile passer-by. You are 
glad when a second bridge over the Vistula takes, you 
beyond the precints of the Jews' town, and you find 
yourself in the faubourg Stradom. 

The name of Stradom is said to be derived from that 
of the Slavonic deity, Stra, whose temple used to occupy 
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this site. One long street is all you see of the place at 
present, and having driven up this, you arrive at last 
in the city of Cracow itself 

A change from the busy throughfare to emptiness, and 
fix)m the hum and clatter of the crowd to silence, is the 
sign that you have entered the Grodska or Castle Street; 
then looking up, you perceive that on either side the 
way is lined by large, noble mansions ; and for the first 
time you feel that you are within a capital city. The 
Grodska leads you into the Ryneh, that great central 
square, which may be called the heart of Cracow, since 
therein meet those passages through which flowed the 
life-blood of the ancient metropolis. 

This Eynek has been thought in general effect to 
resemble the Piazza San Marco in Venice, and in one 
respect, at least, we acknowledged the resemblance ; at 
the heart of each fair city, the pulse of life is stilL 

But here a trifling incident diverted our attention 
from the reduced condition of Cracow to that of our own 
travelling equipage. A row of fiacres, their horses 
decked with scarfs, was drawn up in line on one side of 
the market-place, and at the sight of these we awoke aU 
at once to the unconventional character of our present 
turn-out. Suddenly we became conscious of the ludi- 
crous effect of the trough-shaped cart, along whose open 
sides the heads of the passengers appeared ui single file. 
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nodding above the hay which enveloped their persons. 
I must confess, however, that when it came to alighting 
and bidding farewell to our last Carpathian hay-cart, we 
forgot aU its inelegancies as a travelling carriage, and 
only looked back to the many deKghtfiil days which in 
it^ and such as it, we had spent on this tour. Such 
glorious scenery, such invigorating breezes, such ex- 
emption from aU worries of noise, crowd and bustle — 
those invariable accompaniments of steamer and rail- 
way travelling — ^we had never been so well in health, 
'60 little affected by fatigue-^and, until the sousing of 
our clothes in the river, never so free from chills, 
catarrhs, and '' screws/' a9 during this fortunate journey 
in bay-carts. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



WALK IN CRACOW. 



Who can describe how luxurious a civilized hotel 
appeared after the Judenkneipen ? we coidd hardly 
help exclaiming at the size of the rooms, the excellence 
of the food, the elegance of the breakfast service. Too 
soon, however, this impression wore off; and as we 
ceased to contrast the hotel at Cracow with Jews' inns, 
and began to compare it with hotels in other capitals, 
we began to find out that it was not grand nor comfort- 
able, nor even clean. 

We had not rested long in our apartment, before a 
knock at the door announced the valet'de-place. This 
office is, in Cracow, engrossed by the Jews, and you are 
advised to submit to being cheated by one of them, 
as he will protect you from the cheating of the rest. 
On this principle we accepted of the service now offered 
us, and had not eventually the slightest reason to repent 
it. But our Jew was a curious figure — ^a very long, 
very narrow, very greasy, and threadbare coat ; a shabby 
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beard ; a chimney-pot hat, stuck far back on his head ; 
and a thin black wand in his hand. like every Jew we 
saw in Cracow, he moved with a stealthy glide that 
reminded one of a snake, and which, together with the 
smooth and sly expression of the sallow face, rendered 
his presence and companionship indescribably repulsive. 
But then he was quick, intelligent, full of resources,, 
and, contrary to the habit of laqtmis-de-place in general,, 
allowed and even encouraged you to have your own way. 
Whatever you expressed a wish for, he knew where it 
could be got, and would get it ; indeed, service so obse- 
quious was almost enough to make one whimsical, and, 
for the first time I began to understand under what 
temptation the Boman Emperor asked for a dish of 
peacocks' tongues. 

The Cracow season falls in the winter months ; thus, 
at the time of our visit, there was nothing going on in 
the way of society, and all the great families had with- 
drawn to the country ; nevertheless, to ** walk about the 
city and teU the towers thereof," we were so lucky as to 
secure the* escort of a distinguished member of the 
university, who enhanced our appreciation of each ob- 
ject of interest by his disquisitions on its historical 
significance. Whatever of legend, or popular tradition,, 
he considered as below his notice, we gleaned for our- 
selves from various sources. 
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For our first day's sight-seeing it was proposed to 
traverse the chief streets, and visit a few of the prin- 
cipal buildings, so as to gain a general idea of the town" 
— ^the castle and cathedral were reserved for special 
visits. 

Starting from our hotel at the comer of the Flory- 
anska, we turned at once into the grand old Rynek, the 
midst of which is occupied by the Sukiennice, or great 
cloth hall. This is a three-pinnacled edifice of fantastic 
architecture, resting on two round arches, above which 
it is entered from the side by a stair ; its lower story i8> 
used as a bazaar ; and here, as elsewhere in the market-^ 
place, a number of unsightly booths have been set up. 

This Sukiennice remains a witness of the once flourish- 
ing commerce of Cracow. Its foundation is ascribed 
to Casimir the Great, in whose reign (1363) Wierzynek, 
the burgomaster, entertained his royal patron. Kaiser 
Karl rV. and the Kings of Hungary, Denmark, and 
Cyprus, in honour of the marriage of the Emperor of 
Germany with the granddaughter of the King of Poland. 
On the same occasion the town presented to the bride a 
wedding gift of 100,000 gold florins. 

In those days Cracow was a member of -the Hanseatic 
League, and nothing could be more liberal than the 
encoumgement held out to such foreign merchants as 
chose to settle in Poland. Appreciating the skill and 
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industiy of German . craftsmen, the kings prior to 
Casimir granted them the privilege of governing them* 
selves according to German municipal rules, nay, even 
of appealing to the Tribunal of Magdeburg. This last 
concession was, indeed, rescinded by the great Piast, who 
could not tolerate the interference of a foreign court 
within his realm, but, with this exception, German 
burgher-law continued in force among the gmlds of 
Cracow. 

From the great cloth hall we turned to the town 
church of our Lady (Panny Maryi). Of all the many 
churches with which Cracow is studded this is the 
largest — a handsome Gothic edifice b^un in the thir- 
teenth century, and finished in the fourteenth. It stands 
on one side of the Eynek, and rears its twin towers 
opposite the old Eath Haus. Of these towers, both tall 
and taper, one has reached its full height, and is, we 
were assured, unique in Europe, its spire being encircled 
by seven peaked turrets intended to represent the Virgin's 
crown ; the other has remained imperfect, popular 
legend giving us the reason why. 

There were in Cracow two brothers, architects, who 
loved each other tenderly, and traced their plans to- 
gether. For the first time in their lives they quarrelled 
over these two towers, and at last it was agreed that 
each should undertake one, arid build it according to 
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fancy. But when the youngest architect perceived 
that his brother's tower would be the highest, in a 
fit of jealousy, he stabbed him to the heart The 
murder remained unknown, and one of the towers 
unfinished But no sooner had the fratricide brought 
his own work to completion, than he assembled the 
citizens in front of the church, mounted to the topmost 
story of his tower, confessed his crime, pierced himself 
with the knife that had pierced his brother, and threw 
himself headlong into the street. The murderous knife 
was fastened to a chain, and long preserved in the 
Sukiennice, nor could rust ever hide from the eyes of 
the populace the clots of fratricidal blood with which 
its blade was stained 

Entering St. Mary's by a side door, we were told that 
here, within certain iron circles, persons condemned by 
the ecclesiastical courts used in old times to be confined 
for a few hours' salutary penance. Of the minor offences 
thus punishable were drunkenness among the citizens, 
and quarrels between their wives. 

Within, the church is large and richly decorated, and 
the painted glass of the three great windows behind the 
altar really good. The altar itself, with the stalls of 
the choir, is remarkable as the work of that Veit Stoss, 
whose carvings are so well known to the visitor of 
Nuremburg, and who was by birth a citizen of Cracow. 
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It happened to be a festivd^ week, and not only this 
church, but every other, was filled with worshippers of 
the poorer classes. Our conductor whispered to us to 
be sure, when crossing the aisle, to make a bow before 
the altar. " I know," said he, " that your countrymen 
are accustomed to disregard the conventionalities of 
Eoman-catholic worship, but the peasants here are not 
used to English visitors, and whatever they consider 
irreverent shocks them exceedingly." Of course we 
took care to follow his instructions, and it must have 
been a rude nature that would have carelessly wounded 
the feelings of these peasants. During our stay in 
Cracow, we encountered them constantly — sometimes in 
processions, praying aloud or singing hymns ; sometimes 
prostrate in thick groups before some street image, or 
peopling the churches with their kneeling figures ; al- 
ways devout and orderly in demeanour, and with self- 
forgetful enthusiasm in their simple countenances. 
Indeed, we have sometimes wished we had not seen so 
much of the " people " in Cracow, for lately we cquld 
not help fancying j;hat we beheld the same faces in the 
streets of Warsaw. 

But the place where we did reaUy behold peasants 
like the Cracovians was Prague, that town whose lively 
and graceful population so greatly fascinated the German 
Kohl. It wa« also a holy week when we visited the 
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Bohemian capital, and the Cechs, like the Cracovians, 
are members of the Latin Church ; we were even assured 
that the same objects of household worship are held in 
reverence by both Slavonic peoples. A few of the latter 
curiosities we brought away with us, and will pauae for 
a moment to describe them. The most remarkable is a 
little domestic altar ; it stands under a glass, and con- 
sists of a wooden cross stuck over with brightly painted 
representations of every adjunct in the history of the 
Crucifixion; even Peter^s cock is not omitted, and 
perches on the end of the transverse beam. 

Another is a tiny pocket crucifix, carved in white bone, 
and having for a case the end of a quill. This we pro- 
cured in the fair of St. Joseph, and at the stall from 
which we bought it, most of the people halted and spent 
a few kreutzers in recruiting their store of aids to devo- 
tion. Then they pushed their way into the adjacent 
small chapel ; for a few moments joined aloud in the 
prayers, and finally passed on to the booths of cakes and 
finery. At the same fair we bought a few holy picture 
some of the national saints, some of the Virgin Mary. 
The latter thoroughly Byzantine in character ; in one 
instance that venerable matron in a blue veil, whom 1 
honestly confess to be my ideal of a Madonna; in 
another a gUt and brocaded pyramid for a gown, with a 
female head at the top, and a baby's head at the side. 
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To return to our walk through the street of Cracow. 
Entering one of those that issue from the Eynek in every 
direction, we follow it to its mouth in those beautiful 
promenades which at present encircle the capital in lieu 
of the ancient fortifications. Of* old, Cracow boasted 
four gates, each displaying a different form of architec- 
ture, and defended by the guild whose name it bore. 
Regard for the health of the inhabitants of the inner 
town led to the removal of three out of four, not, however,, 
without provoking the sarcastic coioment that, " cities, 
like men, are now-a-daya enervated, and must needs 
exchange their armour for b, flowered dressing-gown^ 

Our walk on the promenades was really delightful, 
and from the shady seats whereon from time to time we 
i-ested, we enjoyed views of the city and its environs. 

At length we turned up the street of St. Anne, where 
two historical monuments invited our visit — ^the Jagellou 
College and the tomb of Copernicus. 

The ornamental gables of the Jagellon College aie 
especially curious, and indeed the whole building, a^ 
lately restored, is both beautiful and peculiar. A? we 
approached it, our cicerone took care to instruct us that 
the Cracovian University was one of the oldest in 
Europe, older than that of Vienna, or even Prague. The 
dates stand thus — 



Q 2 
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Univereity of Cracow 1347 

Prague J360 

Vienna 1366 

Leipzig 1404* 

and thus it would appear that there were two universi- 
ties in Slavonic countries some years before there was 
one in Germany. 

But for a considerable period after the death of its 
founder, Casimir, the University of Cracow relapsed 
into oblivion. Louis of Anjou, being also King of Hun- 
gary, neglected the institutions of his remoter realm, so 
that it is said that the building of the newly-erected 
Academy fell to ruin, and the professors left their chairs 
and the country in disgust. But Hedviga, the youngest 
daughter of Louis, brought Poland an undivided heart ; 
and not having had time in her own life to do all she 
wished for the University, she left the care of it, as her 
dying charge, to her husband and successor, Ladislav 
Jagellon. The Lithuanian was true to his trust ; it was 
he who foimded the Jagellon College, and caused the 
Academy to exchange its original site for its present 
residence in the street of St. Anne. 

The University of Cracow had its epoch of renown in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when its ranks were 
swelled by seceders from Prague, and its members took 



* 



See Chodzo. " Tableau de la Pologne.** 
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a distinguished part in the religious discussions of ther 
day. Its subsequent ruin was owed, like that of Prague, 
to the Jesuits ; to whom in Poland, as in Bohemia, was 
intrusted the task of extinguishing free opinion. At 
present the number of students here is small. 

Within, the Jagellon College is full of interest, es- 
pecially the Kbrary, where we spent some time in 
examining the beautifully illuminated manuscripts. 
One of the chief treasures of the Cracow collection 
is a sort of manual of the guilds, wherein each is repre- 
sented in the exercise of its craft. I still seem to see 
the perfect little picture of a shoemaker and his 
" Gesellen " at work. 

Near the JageUon CoUege stands the Church of St. 
Anne, given up to the academicians by Ladislav 
Jagelloa Here, in 1823, a monument was raised to 
Nicholas Kopemik, commonly called Copernicus ; lie 

• * 

who, in the words here written, " was bom for the glory 
of his country, of his native city, and of the academy.'' 
On a pedestal of black marble, we behold the muse 
Urania, who crowns Kopemik with a wreath of laurel. 
Beneath is the inscription, " To him who dared." 

St. Anne's is an Italian edifice, of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and not in itself as interesting as many among the 
churches of Cracow. Of these and of convents, there 
used to be a great number, far more than there are at 
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present ; but still this is a city of towers, and the 
number of buildings deyoted to religious uses, whether 
as places of worship or of monastic seclusion, is even 
now Considerable. 

To one of them — the church in a convent of the 
Minorites — is attached the following tradition: — One 
night a thief got into the church with intent to steal the 
thank-offerings from the" altar. He had stretched out one 
hand to snatch his booty, when his arm was seized — ^he 
knew not by whom — land all his efforts to escape proved 
in vain. Next morning when the doors were thrown 
open, exceeding was the consternation of the Mthful ; 
for on the altar the great Figure of Christ held a 
prisoner in its grasp. The Town CoancU assembled in 
haste, and hesitated not to condemn the thief to death 
But when the ministers of justice entered the church, 
and attempted to carry off the criminal for execution, it 
was found impossible to disengage him. At length $ 
wise and pious person took it upon him to suggest that 
" seeing it had pleased the Lord only to arrest the thief, 
when it had been His will He might have struck hiili 
dead, it was not for man to kill whom God had spared, 
but rather to follow the Divine example of mercy." On 
this the judges pronounced the pardon of the culprit ; 
and behold, as the words dropped from their lips, the 
Hatid relaxed its grasp, and the conscience-stricken 
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prisoner stood jfree to " go and sin no more," This mi- 
raculons statue is said still to exist, and its hand to 
preserve the attitude of having just released what it had 
tightly held. 

Returning to the promenades, we continued our walk 
to a point from whence we could gain our hotel, by re- 
entering the street of St. Florian at its further end. 
This point was no other than the " Brama Floryanska,*' 
the last of her four gates left to Cracow. 

The city owes the erection of this gate to her king, 
John Albert, in 1498, and its restoration in 1657, to her 
patriotic citizen, Zalewski. Walled up within one of the 
turrets has since been found a document, stating that the 
latter undertook his task at his own expense, "out of 
pure and disinterested patriotism : " also that " neither 
he nor his descendants might at any future time lay 
claim to reimbursement." The document is signed by 
Zalewski and his son. 

It certainly would have been a pity had the Brama 
Floryanska been permitted to fall to ruin. Nothing can 
be more picturesque than the effect of its massive and 
turreted gateway in the foreground, while through its 
arch you see the street of St. Florian, with the crowned 
tower of St. Mary's in the distance. It has been 
recommended to the stranger, who would know the 
Cracovians, that he should take his stand under 
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this arch, and note the passengers that go by. Most of 
them will stop for a minute or two, to pray before an 
image of the Virgin, which here stands, and has stood 
for centuries. It is said that once a knight, hurrying to 
battle, was about to ride past without halting to crave 
a blessing, when in the middle of the archway his 
horse stopped short, and went down on its knees before 
the Madonna. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THS THREE MOUNDS. 



And now, according to the advice of our kind 
cicerone, having acquired some idea of Cracow within, 
we repaired to the top of a neighbouring eminence 
in order to gain a good view of her from without. One 
of the best points whence to look on the city is the 
summit of Kosciusko's Mount, that large barrow on 
the height of St. Bronislava, and beyond the Faubourg 
Zwierzynice. Thither we betook ourselves one quiet 
sunmier's evening. 

I must confess that, at first, we were disappointed ; 
but only because some excellent persons had told us 
that in Cracow the Vavel answered to the Castle-rock in 
Edinburgh, and the Vistula to the Moldau at Prague 
— nay, even to the Danube at Buda-Pesth. It is true, 
Edinburgh, Prague, Pesth, and Cracow, do all boast 
Castle-rocks ; each consists of an old town and a new, 
and three out of the four are divided by a river ; 
nevertheless, those who describe Cracow by comparison 
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only, prepare you to underrate her, seeing that in what 
respects beauty of situation, she is manifestly inferior 
to her sister capitals on every point in which they 
are alike. 

But setting aside comparisons, look at Cracow in her 
crown of glittering spires, and acknowledge, in the 
words of an old metaphor, that she is a queenly city, 
enthroned on the banks of the winding Vistula, with 
her face to the vast plains of the North, and the high 
Carpathian ridges at her back. Nor sits the Carpathian 
queen unguarded ; on every side you behold a cham- 
pion — ^her first king, her last hero, and Vanda, the 
Amazon daughter of her race. 

These three worthies are represented by three barrows, 
which overlook the capital from principal points. With 
regard to two of them, some one has said, that more 
than a thousand years ago, the citizens of Cracow 
raised a moimd over her cradle ; that some forty years 
ago they raised a mound over her grave, and that 
between these mounds lies the whole hifitory of Poland. 
We, seated on one, the Mogila of Kosciusko, and looking 
towards the other, the Mogila of Krakus, could not help 
mentally traversing the intervening annals, especiaUy 
in so far as their events had a scene in the fair city and 
plain before us. Should any one have a fancy to follow 
our example, and trace the biography of this old Sla- 
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vonic metropolis, he had better begin at the beginning 
with that series of frescoes in the bishop's palace, where 
the Srb patriarchs are depicted preparing to quit Asia 
after the burning of Troy. 

From this and other "fancy dates," we will make 
a long step to A.D. 700, wheti we find the Slavonic 
population of White Chrobatia building their capital 
on the banks of the Vistula ; when, to the music of the 
raven's croak, Krakus raises the walls of a city, and 
gives to it the name of Cracow. 

This Krakus is a traditionary personage, answering 
in all points of character to the ideal benefactor or 
judge of Srb tribes. According to some legends, he 
was a Carinthian, and came to the trans-Carpathian 
Slavs from their brethren in Illyria; others call him 
a Chrobatian, who led an army to the assistance of the 
Carinthians ; while, in early Cech history, his attributes 
may be recognised in Krok,* who founded the Burg 
Cracow in Bohemia, and was elected to the sovereignty 
for his righteousness and wisdom. 

No doubt, however, the river-girded rock Vavel was 
the site of a fortress before 700, within a short time 
after the colonization of the country ; indeed, one 

* The reign of the Bohemian Krok has been placed afl early as the 
sixth oentuiy, but then some legends refer the Chrobatian Krakus to 
an earlier date than 700, imputing the destruction of the dragon to his 
sans, and the erection of Cracow to the people in his honour. 
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of the legends about the building of Cracow has 
obviously for its foundation the fact, that Krakus 
inaugurated his own residence by the extermination 
of a former tenant. In the story, the dispossessed 
party (probably a robber chief) is a dragon, housed 
in the Castle rock, and whose voracity furnishes the 
snare wherein he is taken. At Krak's suggestion, the 
body of a calf, stuffed with all sorts of injurious sub- 
stances, is laid in the monster's path, and, being gree- 
dily swallowed, kills him. 

It is needless to say, that the Mogila Elrakusa is 
that raised over the sepulchre of the first Cracovian 
king. The second Mogila is that of Vanda, the Virgin 
Amazon, Queen of Chrobatia, daughter to Krakus, and, 
like him, a character often recurring in Srb traditions. 
The most importunate suitor of this princess was 
Eudiger, a German prince, who led an army to enforce 
his wishes ; but when the two hosts stood face to face, 
and the officers of Eudiger saw the Chrobatian heroine 
ordering her ranks, and encouraging her soldiers, they 
besought their chief to desist from his attempt, repre- 
senting that, even if he should succeed in gaining his 
martial bride against her will, she was one who would 
never forgive the defeat, or live on good terms with her 
conqueror. At length, finding he would not listen to 
reason, they simply refused to fight in his cause; 
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whereupon Eudiger threw himself on his own sword, 
and Vanda led home her Chrobatians in triumph. 
Doubtless, however, the Amazon foresaw that sooner 
or later her position must become untenable * On her 
jetum from the expedition against Eudiger, she ordered 
a solemn thanksgiving to the gods, and announcing 
that, to obtain deliverance from the foreigner, she had, 
made a vow to be herself the sacrifice, she sprang into 
the Vistula, and was drowned. 

Following the fortunes of Cracow, we find it in the 
ninth century a part of the Great Moravian empire. 
From its sister states on the other side of the Carpa- 
thians, it received the first teachers of Christianity ; 
and when, some years later, Moravia underwent the 
ravages of the heathen Magyars, many Christian fugi- 
tives crossed the moimtain and took refuge with the 
Cracovian tribes. 

Shortly afterwards, Cracow became part of the 
Bohemian dominions, and in. the tenth century was 
included in the diocese of Prague. About the same 

* The Bohemian Libussa came to a similar conviction, but having 
to do only with her own people, she effected an advantageous com- 
promise. Finding her sentence as sovereign judge disputed, she 
declared that such unruly tribes required a rougher hand over them, 
but made her people promise to receive as monarch whomsoever she 
should choose for a husband. The arrangement answered perfectly, 
and having married the Yladyka Premysl, Libussa continued to the 
day of her death to judge the Bohemians through his mouth. 
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time, the Bohemian princess Dombrowka, the wife 
of Miecislav, king of Poland, persuaded that monarch 
to introduce Christianity into his northern city of 
Gnesna. In 999, the son of Miecislav and Dom- 
browka, Boleslav the Great, added White Chrobatia to 
his realm, and fixing his residence in the Chrobatian 
capital, made Cracow the seat of Polish monarchy. 

"Pole" is a name signifying inhabitant of a level 
country. "Chrobatian" has been interpreted to mean 
mountaineer. It is curious to trace the migrations of 
Lehkian royalty between the city of the moimtain and 
the city of the plain. There is no doubt but that 
Boleslav cherished colossal schemes when he set up 
the throne of his race at Cracow, and the advantageous 
I)osition of his new capital is thus described : — She lay 
equi-distant from the Baltic and the Adriatic, from the 
mouth of the Elbe and the mouth of the Dnieper ; she 
was a station on two of the great highways of commerce, 
the one from Germany to the East, by EliefF and the 
Black Sea, and the other through Hungary to Con- 
stantinople. 

But although the projects which would have made 
Cracow the centre of a vast Slavonic realm, under a 
Lehkian dynasty, were never realized in all their extent; 
yet the Carpathian city formed the capital of Poland in 
the days when her sway reached from the Tatra chain 
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to the northern shore, from the banks of the Dniepei: to 
the borders of Sile^ The Piasts and the Jagellons 
held court at Cracow during those six centuries, while 
Polish sovereignty was the office of hereditary and 
powerful monarchs ; and when Sigismund III. transferred 
his court to Warsaw, the King of Poland was already 
no more than the elected chief of an armed oligarchy. 

But even after Cracow had ceased to be the residence 
of her rulers, she continued to be the scene of their 
coronation and of their burial ; and when at last the 
diadem of Poland had become tiie spoil of the Bussian 
Czar, it was in Cracow that Polish independence found 
her last refuge, and finally her grave. 

The existence, of the city as a Free Eepublic was 
established by the Congress at Vienna, and placed 
under the protection of Bussia, Prussia, and Austria. It 
lasted till '46. Then Austria, with the consent of her 
two colleagues, overstepped the river boundary, which 
still parted her from Cracow. Thirteen years later she 
had cause to remember the warning addressed to her by 
a British statesman, "that treaties which had been 
broken on the banks of the Vistula might cease to be 
respected on the banks of the Po.'* 

But the soil at Cracow was at least nominally free, 
when it received the ashes of her last champion, and was 
heaped over them in the Mogila which bears his name. 
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Kosciusko was a hero sans pear et sans rq^oche. 
From the day when, in the Eynek of ^racow, he was 
elected Naczelnik of the republic, and took the oath to 
his country and freedom, to the day when leading the 
Polish armies, he was taken prisoner at Maciejowice, he 
remained the same unswerving, disinterested patriot. 
And this not only when it was his part to fight for his 
country — he could refuse to fight for her when he saw 
that the chance of success was not sufficient to justify 
bloodshed. On all the delusive pictures of a liberated 
Poland, he resolutely closed his eyes, and answered the 
messengers sent him by Napoleon : " Despotism for 
despotism — ^the Poles have no lack of it at home, that 
they should go so far to seek it at the price of blood." 
In 1817, Kosciusko died at Soleure, in Switzerland, 
and the Canton was entreated to give up his ashes to 
his native city.* To Cracow accordingly the remains 
were brought and laid to rest in the cathedral crypt, 
beside those of Sobieski and Poniatowski 

In 1820, on the anniversary of Kosciusko's death, his 
friend General Paskowski was chosen to commit to earth 
a bust of the patriot, together with the record of his 
services to Poland, and to empty over these the first 

* The Czar Alexander added his voice to this request, and sent his 
chamberlain, Prince Anton Jablownowski, to attend the remains on 
their journey. 
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barrow-fuU of dust and bones from the field of Macie- 
jowice. Then all the spectators joined together to heap 
up the mound. Four years it took to reach its present 
elevation, and during that time men, women, and chil- 
dren — the noblest ladies and the poorest artizans — aged 
persons who could scarcely be supported thither, infants 
carried in the arms of their mothers, even peasants from 
the remotest districts of Lithuania — ^in short, the whole 
Polish nation, brought handfula of earth to raise the 
tomb. At last it was finished and given in charge to four 
old soldiers of the Naczelnik — ^the funds for their 
pension, and aU the expenses connected with the work, 
being defrayed by subscriptions from every part of 
Europe. 

Among those who contributed large sums to the 
raising of Kosciusko's barrow was Alexander, Empcoror 
of Eussia. Such a tribute from a Eussian Czar to a 
Polish patriot could not fail to meet divers judgment, 
some deeming it a proof of truly catholic appreciation of 
merit ; others, a piece of affected sentimentality. But 
whatever was the character of Alexander's homage, 
Austria has taken care that no one shall accuse her 
either of sympathy or affectation. For the Mogila of 
Kosciusko had carefully been chosen a site that should 
overlook the city of Cracow — ^the very site desirable for 
an Austrian fortress. So the barrow was surroimded 

B 
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with Austrmn troops, and planted witli Austrian cannon, 
all ready to fire, if necessary, upon the Polish capital, 
from the tomb which she herself had raised to her 
defender. 

The stranger who lingers on the mound of Kosciusko 
to watch the last sunbeam on the domes of the city 
beneath, is startled from his gaze by the roll of an 
Austrian drum, hurried from the height, and followed 
to the walls, and has the gates locked behind him by a 
foreign soldier. He no longer wonders that the Car- 
pathian Queen of old should have been content to 
perish in the waters of the Vistula, so that the gods pre- 
served her from a German lord. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

SALT MINES OF WIELICZKA. 

In order to be escorted to the cathedral and castle of 
Cracow by a gentleman, well able to explain their 
historic interest, we had to defer our visit to a day 
when he should be at leisure to accompany us. In the 
interval we went to see the salt mines of Wieliczka. 

These famous quarries belong to a line of rock-salt, 
traceable from Okna in Wallachia, through the Bother 
Thurm Pass into Transylvania ; shows itself again in 
the north of Hungary, and makes its final appearance in 
the rich beds near Cracow. 

Long, however, before geologists made this discovery, 
the Polish peasant could have told you that salt had 
come to him from the other side of the mountains, as the 
dowry of St. Cunigunda, when she married Boleslav V, 
The king of Hungary, at that time, was St. Bela IV., 
and, when parting with his daughter, he bade her choose 
something to take with her to her northern home. 

b2 
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'* Give me," said she, " what will be a blessing to the 
Poles, and useful aKke to poor and rich." In • those 
days there was no salt in Poland, so the saint told his 
daughter to cast her wedding-ring into one of the salt- 
mines of her fatherland, and to have it searched for as 
soon as she reached Cracow. The ring was found in the 
quarries of Wieliczka. 

A drive of less than an hour and a half through 
slightly undulating country brought us to the village 
and castle of Wieliczka — ^the latter tenanted by Beam- 
ters, who superintend the works. 

Throughout this short journey, and the longer inter- 
val which followed ; during which, after being provided 
with a ticket of admission, we had to wait till the regu- 
lar hour for entrance, we indulged our fancy in visions 
of caverns even more magnificent than those of Maros 
XJjvar; of chapels and statues of glittering rock-salt 
At length we were summoned to descend into the mine. 
The party was marshalled by an ofi&cial, and consisted 
of a few quiet-looking individuals ; who all had, like 
ourselves, to sign their names and addresses in a book ; 
but at the mouth of the mine we were joined by a per- 
sonage, pompous and patronising, — a Beamter of some 
consequence, honouring the salt-mines of Wieliczka 
with a visit. 

In spite of this addition to our collective importance. 
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we did not hold our entry by either of the grand stair- 
cases (one of which was constructed for Augustus II. 
and another for the Emperor Francis) ; we were simply 
bestowed in so many bags of sacking, slung to a rope, 
and lowered into the depths. 

While the guides were lighting their torches, and 
during our subsequent march through the corridors, we 
contrived to catch a few crumbs of information, let fall 
by the mining official in his talk with the visitor. 
But secrecy is the rule on all subjects connected 
with the salt-works ; and most of what we did learn 
about them was heard before or after our visit. The 
mine is divided into three fields — the old field, the 
Janina field, and the new field. Three periods may also 
be recognised in the works. The old times, when 
Wieliczka was surrounded with walls, and garrisoned 
with troops to protect its treasures ; . but when the 
quarries were let to Jews, who, regardless of aught but 
immediate profit, worked them ignorantly and carelessly, 
at the cost of many accidents, and the loss of many 
lives. The second period, existing from 1696, when 
Augustus of Saxony being elected to the throne of 
Poland, called experienced workers from his own country, 
and introduced a better system of mining. The third 
period, beginning in 1772, when the salt-mine of Wie- 
liczka became Austrian property. Modem improve- 
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ments were then introduced, and the operations began 
to be regularly chronicled in an archive. _ 

What we heard on the spot of the life of the miners 
was afterward confirmed from various quarters. No 
man dwells underground, nor remains in the mine for 
more than eight hours at a time. The work is healthy, 
and the workmen remarkable for their vigour, long 
lives, contentment, and piety. When a troop leaves the 
mine each individual is thoroughly searched, to see that 
he does not carry salt away with him ; for the salt of 
Wieliczka is a Government monopoly, and so much as 
to dip a cloth in a salt-stream is an act of robbery from 
the treasury of the empire. 

And now we had passed two hours in the mine ; two 
hours of marching from gallery to gallery, from hall to 
hall, from chapel to chapel; we had seen the grand 
ball-room with its Austrian eagle of rock-salt, and the 
great Gothic hall with its pillars clustered with leaf- 
tracery, and its huge chandelier for three himdred lights. 
We had seen the chapel, where mass is performed once 
a year, on St. Cunigunda's day, and where stand or 
kneel statues of the Madonna, and saints— all colossal, 
and chiselled in rock-salt. 

Very wonderful indeed, and as the achievement of 
toil, stupendous ; but then it is always disenchanting to 
be herded, and here you are herded, with an oflicial at 
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your back. Nor is a mode of attending visitors so 
destructive of that effect of gloom and silence — the 
most impressive characteristic of a subterranean region 
— made up for, by an efficient illumination of the mine; 
neither the sparkle of the grains, nor the vastness of the 
halls, can possibly be adequately judged of by the flare 
of a few torches. . 

Hence, no doubt, partly our great disappointment in 
the statues, also owing to the unfavourable atmosphere 
of the chapel, which is damp, although the under halls 
are perfectly dry. Instead of glittering in radiant 
white, like those small crosses of rock-salt which are 
sold outside the mine, these poor saints look dark and 
dead, and glisten with a sort of clammy slime, - 

Altogether, then, the salt mines of Wieliczka im- 
pressed us less than those in Transylvania; although, 
no doubt, they were larger, more varied, and in many 
other respects better worth seeing. 

But no where did we witness any single effect like 
that of the great vaulted cavern of Maros Ujvar ; its 
walls veined like fine grey marble, and grandly illumi- 
nated by a strong fire light ; while the pale figul*es of 
the naked workmen, hacking and hewing in the depths 
below, looked like a gang of spectral convicts at labour 
in a nether world. 

But this recollection of Maros Ujvar we owe to the 
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blaze of a well-fed bonfire, and to the silence of com- 
panions, whom the scene had power to awe ; and that, 
imder circumstances equally favourable, impressions 
still more vivid may be brought away from Wieliczka, 
we have reason to presimie even from what we did see. 
For instance, there is the passage of a subterranean lake, 
shut in on every side by dark grey salt walls. You are 
ferried across in a flat-bottomed barge. On the landing- 
place, at the further side, stands a colossal monk — the 

• 

torch-bearers flare their lights in his face — ^it is the 
Bohemian, John Nepomuk, the patron of the drowned. 
Again, there is the view from the middle, of a bridge 
spanning an immense chasm formed by excavation. 
Suddenly a blue flash shoots through the gloom ; for a 
moment you catch sight of the abyss at your feet, and 
the next find yourself in outer darkness. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 



POLISH JEWS. 



A curious episode in our stay at Cracow was our 
visit to the Jews' quarter. ^ 

One day, in despair of being able to obtain any 
article of Polish costume at a moderate price, we con- 
sulted our vaUt-de-place on the subject. At once he 
assured us that if we would accompany him to the Jews' 
town, we should get aU we wanted remarkably cheap ; 
and rather with a view to see the inside of Kasimierz, 
than with any great confidence in his prediction, we 
soon agreed to make the experiment. 

So long as our way led through the Eynek, and the 
Grodsky, our Jew glided in front as guide ; but no 
sooner did we approach the habitations of his kindred, 
than he drew to our side, and began to suggest various 
purchases that might be made with advantage. " A 
gold watch — a beautiful gold watch, if the ladies wished 
to buy a gold watch — or corals, quite large, beautiful 
corals — corals for the neck, they also can be bough* 
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here." And really, the corals of the Cracow Jewesses 
are fine — as fine as those displayed by matrons in North 
Holland. 

At last, our guide turned off the principal street, 
down an alley, and then in and out by such a multitude 
of little passages, that we began to fancy ourselves in 
rabbit warren. From every door and every comer 
figures dressed so exactly similar, that they might have 
been taken for a series of Doppelganger, were swiftly 
gliding to and fro ; all with that strange, serpent-like 
motion which produces a sense of shrinking in the ob- 
server. At last we emerged on a sort of court, out of 
which again ran countless little alleys ; and here our 
Jew suddenly darted into a house ; and into a room, 
where he stopped and bade us enter. 

Terrible descriptions have been given of the crowded 
apartments of the Jews in Kasimierz. An English 
missionary, who had worked among them for ten years, 
testified that as many as twenty people often lived 
together in one of these rooms ; and that where they 
were obliged to take in work, and thus to spend both 
day and night in its poisonous atmosphere, the disease of 
body and degradation of mind was something utterly 
unspeakable. Of all Jews, with whom this missionary 
was acquainted, he pronounced those of Kasimierz to be 
the poorest and most depraved; and this while they 
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lend money at enormous interest, and engross most of 
the business and trafl&c of Poland. But who can wonder ? 
From every noble precept of the Mosaic code — from 
every glorious lesson of their traditions as a nation — 
have these miserable Hebrews signally departed. Usury, 
false swearing, oppression of their poorer creditors — in 
short, the very offences most stigmatized by their own 
law — are those for which they are principally notorious ; 
while, as for the example of their national Father 
Abraham, that is so entirely lost upon them, that while 
ever increasing in population to a degree triple that of 
their Christian fellow-subjects, they persist in grovelling 
on at home, huddled together in filth and shame, 
rather than venture forth to any of those good lands 
which God still promises to the believing and the brave. 

The room into which we were now introduced 
must have been a favourable specimen, for it was not 
particularly dirty, nor even unusually small; but it 
was full of glittering-eyed, miserable-faced beings, some 
busy, each with his or her peculiar branch of what 
appeared to be a " confection " of odds and ends — and 
others darting in and out of the apartment with a 
feverish restlessness equally unlike work or play. 

All pressed forward, and welcomed the strangers with 
noisy and somewhat ill-omened eagerness, and a thou- 
sand ofifers of service were made us in a moment. When 
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at length they paused to hear what we had got to say in 
return, we announced that our aim was to make three 
purchases : first, a long peasant's coat ; second, a Kra- 
kuska cap ; third, scarfs for the decoration of horses. 

The first of these articles had especially taken our 
fancy, being worn not only by the peasants themselves, 
but also by the coachmen of great personages who dress 
their servants in the national costume. In form, it is 
not unlike the long Irish great-coat, with tight sleeves 
and a fuU skirt, but in colour it is either dark blue or 
white, generally piped and lined with red. Moreover, 
at the sides and behind, where the shirt is taken in to 
fit the shape, the folds are fastened and ornamented 
with tassels, which have a peculiarly pretiy effect. 

No sooner was the word " coat " out of our mouths, 
than a garment was produced, much worn and very 
ugly; and an attempt made to pass it oiBf on us as 
something which if brushed up would look like new. 
Finding this would not do, the old woman who had 
brought it hobbled off, and returned with another, one 
of the prettiest we saw in Cracow. The stuff was 
white, the tassels black, the piping and lining red and 
black ; I fancy it must have been left on the maker's 
hands, in consequence of her economy of cloth in the 
sleeves, for these are so narrow that no man's arm could 
possibly endure the imprisonment. 
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I confess that I longed to buy this coat at once ; but 
my aunt, less anxious to add to our luggage a useless 
article of such bulk and weight, had strictly limited me 
as to the price. When therefore the old woman offered 
me the coat for two pounds, I had to answer that I 
could give but one. Away she hobbled in indignation, 
carrying off her garment of which I expected to see no 
more. 

The next article was the Krakuska. Everybody 
knows what the Krakuska is; that famous little red 
Polish cap — square, with a black lambs*-wool border, 
and a peacock's feather stuck jauntily at the side. 
Some time ago it was forbidden as a revolutionary 
emblem. 

So we wanted to buy a Krakuska — and when flowered 
dressing-gowns, yellow handkerchiefs, and what-not had 
been dragged from their hiding-places, and spread out in 
hopes of tempting us, at last some Ejukuskas were 
brought for us to choose from. But this was only the 
beginning. 

The Krakuska should have a border of black lambs'- 
wool, and we were resolved not to take it without ; but 
no Jew would show us a cap trimmed with the real wool 
till he had tried us with one edged with black frizzled 
worsted. I am not sure but what we were taken in at 
last. 
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We had now arrived at our third and last purchase, 
and may thank it for having afforded an occasion for 
much characteristic research and display. Nothing can 
be more rich and beautiful than the harness of carriage- 
horses in Cracow. In a shop we had examined some 
intended for a gentleman's equipage, and were quite 
amazed at its splendour — silver rings, floating scarfs, 
and all sorts of costly trappings. One of these, the 
coloured streamer, fastened so as to hang on each side of 
the collar, is assumed by the fiacre — even by the cart- 
horses ; and consists of a broad strip of worsted, some- 
times bordered with gold and silver fringe. It may be 
fancied what an opportunity the demand for such arti- 
cles was to the Jewesses for puUing out rags and bits of 
tinsel, and extolling their gorgeous effect in combinar 
tion. At last a green scarf was produced from one cor- 
ner, and a red scarf from another, and some remnants 
of gold and silver fringe from a third — and then a 
dirty-fingered damsel offered, if we would wait, to sew 
them together for us. But by this time we had had 
enough of it, and preferred to reserve the task for our 
maid. 

Meanwhile, negotiations had been more than once 
interrupted by the reappearance of the old woman and 
her coat. Each time she held it up, and turned it round 
and round before our eyes, and each time she offered to 
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let us have it at a lower price. Fortunately, there was 
but one answer to give. I had only one pound to spend 
on that coat ; and, therefore, if it was worth more I was 
content to do without it. At last the price came down 
to twelve guldens, and when that also was refused, the 
old woman gave vent to a burst of wrath, and for the 
third or fourth time was about to leave the room. But 
at the same moment we also rose to go, and turning 
round near the door, beheld to our surprise the coat 
hanging over the arm of our Jew ; and the old dame 
bowing and leering, and holding out her hand to receive 
the ten guldens which she might have had an hour ago. 

After this sight of the Polish Jews at home, we 
became additionally interested to leam the history of 
their strange community in a land where its presence is 
popularly spoken of as a curse ; presuming that our 
readers may share this curiosity, we will herewith give 
a few particulars on the subject. 

It is a curious fact that the Jews of Poland speak 
Polish with a German accent, " in testimony," say the 
Poles, "that they come to them from Germany." 

There were no Jews in Poland till 1096, and then, 
oeing driven by persecution from Germany, they found 
rest for their feet in Poland. 

It appears certain, however that aorao of the Jews 
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came to the Polish provinces from the East ; wheje the 
geographer Ebnhaacul, writing at the beginning of the 
tenth century, speaks of a Jewish kingdom watered by 
the river Atel (Volga). This kingdom was famous for 
its agriculture ; and the government was conducted by 
seven supreme judges; the king dwelt in his capital, 
called Bat, and had a guard of six hundred soldiers. 
Another geographer names this Jewish kingdom Kosar, 
and the truth would seem to be that the Chazar Tartars 
actually adopted Judaism, and continued to profess it 
until they were converted to Christianity by Cyril and 
Methodius. 

The first charter given to the Jews in Poland was in 
1264, by Boleslav V. It was confirmed and extended 
by Casimir the Great, who, like the royal Persian of 
old, was moved to favour the Jewish nation by his par- 
tiality for Esther, a Jewess. It was this monarch who 
gave to the Jews the island now called Kasimiez ; and 
after this, so greatly did they increase and prosper, that, 
in 154jO, they were able to assert that in all Poland there 
were but five hundred Christian wholesale merchants ; 
while of Jews there were no less than three thousand 
two hundred, who employed nine thousand six hundred 
artizans working in gold, silver, lead, and the manufacture 
of stufis. They had also the right of choosing, among all 
the noblemen of the court, one who should administer 
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their Jaws, keep their register of population, judge 
them, &c. 

A story is told of the Jews, in the reign of Sigismund 
Augustus, which gives a good idea of their position and 
characteristics. This king was exceedingly anxious to 
have them numbered, and also to put an end to the vari- 
ous devices by which they continued to elude taxation : 
he, therefore, ordered that every man and woman of the 
Hebrew nation should pay a capitation-tax of one florin 
per head. The tax-gatherers went round, but, to the 
astonishment of everybody, only 6,589 florins were the 
result. 

Now, there resided at the court of Sigismund Augus- 
tus, Francis Krasinski, Bishop of Cracow, a man famous 
for his tolerant and liberal spirit ; — ^he was dissuading 
the king from a belief in witchcraft. " Bishop," an- 
swered Sigismund, "you, who do not believe that the 
devil can meddle in our concerns, be so good as to tell 
me, how the Jews, of whom there were yesterday 
200,000, have been able to hide themselves imder- 
ground, so that to-day, when they should pay the capi- 
tation-tax, there are only 6,589.'' "Sire," Quoth the 
Bishop, " your Majesty is aware that Jews do not 
require the help of the devil in order to practise 
sorcery." 

The iniquity of which the Jews were, in every gene- 

s 
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ration, accused, was a disposition to pander to the vices 
of their fellow-subjects, with a view to extract lucre. 
The arrogance of the noble they flattered by their 
servility, while they stimulated his extravagance by 
offering to lend him money; the peasant they encou- 
raged in drunkenness and improvidence ; and thus, by 
ruining both, made nobles and peasants their slaves. 
Hence, we hear of decrees of the Diet forcing the Jews 
to take reasonable interest in exchange for all the mort- 
gages of estates which they held ; and, again, forbidding 
the Jews to keep inns or taverns. 

Other decrees, in a blind spirit of intolerance, tended 
to foster that sense of alienation which rendered the 
Jew the enemy of his fellow-subjects. They were 
ordered to dwell in a suburb by themselves ; no Chris- 
tian might eat of their meat under pain of excommu- 
nication, and they were not even suffered to wear the 
common dress of the Poles without the distinction of 
a stripe of red cloth. 

Under Sigismund III. the Jews gave great offence 
by their writings, in which they announced that Poland 
might become a second Judea, if only the Poles would 
conform to the law of Moses. A long war of the pen 
ensued, which was at length terminated by the witty 
poem of a Cracovian student. He described Ehada- 
manthus and Minos as unable to decide whether Jewish 
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or Christian physicians sent them the greatest numfeer 
of dead; and, at length, making up their minds to 
reward both equally, without inquiry as to religion. 

A new era opened for the Jews of Poland when 
Sabatayzavi declared himself the Messiah, and gathered 
around him fanatical multitudes, which it required the 
force of arms to disperse. When this impostor had 
been chased into Turkey, a second, of the name of 
Franck, appeared from Wallachia, and began to pro- 
pagate a scheme for uniting all religions under one 
elastic cloak of hypocrisy. 

According to his teaching, the Jew was to remain 
a Jew at heart, but outwardly to conform to the esta-^ 
blished religion of whatever country he chanced to 
inhabit ; and this secret system was so cleverly oi^- 
ized as to secure extensive influence to the sect. 
Appenheim was the head-quarters of Pranck's juris- 
diction, and when he died his oflSce passed to his' 
daughter. 

From the history of so revolting a scheme of dissi- 
mulation, it is with relief that we turn to religionists 
who, however mistaken or imperfect their opinionis, 
profess what they think, and appear what they are. 
Of these are the sect of the Caraites, who are said to 
have come into PoliEind from the Crimea. They reject 
the Talniud and the traditions of the Eabbins, hence 

s2 
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the Eabbinical Jews call them heretics and Samaritans ; 
and some writers have compared them to the Sadducees. 
It would appear, however, that the Old Testament, 
which they accept, is the same as that printed for the 
use of Christians; and that, during four centuries, no 
Caraite has rendered himself liable to criminal punish- 
ment. The votaries of this sect are comparatively few, 
and to be met with chiefly in the eastern provinces 
of Poland ; they may be distinguished by their dress, 
which is white. 

In Chodzko's " Tableau de la Pologne," it is stated, 
that all the Jews in Poland obey a single chief, who 
himself owns his superior in the great Arch BabbL 
This last mysterious personage lives in Asia, and is 
constantly moving from place to place. He bears the 
title of Prince of the Captivity. 

We have said that the presence of the Jews in 
Poland is popularly spoken of as a curse, and the 
strongest expression only renders what we heard con- 
stantly from the mouth of high and low. The principal 
cause for this hatred is, no doubt, their dishonesty and 
oppressions as usurers and middlemen; another may 
be found in the absence of a common national in- 
terest between them and their fellow-subjects. And 
yet, often as during the wars of Poland with her neigh- 
bours, the Jews were accused of betraying her to the 
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foe ; now that she is divided between the Russian and 
the German, they have shown themselves zealous on 
the patriotic side. In Hungary a similar phenomenon 
has been observed, and its cause is, perhaps, not impos- 
sible to divine. Says Kohl, " Passing from Germany 
to Poland, the Jews increase as you advance eastward ; 
on the other hand, passing from Poland to Eussia, as 
you advance eastward the Jews diminish; and why? 
Neither the Russian nor the German will give up his 
affairs to be managed by the Jew." Hence, Russian 
and German Governments are alike abominations in 
the eyes of the Hebrew. His patron is the needy 
noble of Poland and Hungary, whose arrogance must 
be met by Oriental servility, and whose indolence will 
let him be ruined by the agent who undertakes to save 
him trouble. Should any radical change in the insti- 
tutions of these two countries cause their petite noblesse 
to be swallowed up in thriving middle classes, the 
Polish and Hungarian Jew is fully conscious that he 
will be left no choice but to reform or disappear. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



ROYAL CASTLE. 



The Germans are, as we all know, trustworthy people ; 
we may see it at once in their broad faces and wide 
mouths, which forbid one to suspect them of treachery 
Qr malice. The Germans are a highly educated people; 
they are always producing folios on history and on art, 
and spending sums on museums and the restoration of 
national monuments. The Germans are a thoroughly 
civilized people ; and this you may perceive in their 
care and thrift, and in the cleanliness and good order 
of their dwellings. In these qualifications principally 
consist their indisputable superiority over Slavonic 
nations. 

It was owing to such excellent dispositions in their 
neighbours, that Polish rulers were always so anxious 
to tempt them to settle in their country ; indeed, it is 
well known to every one in Germany, that even in her 
best days there was nothing in Poland really good, 
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civilized, or well-arranged, but what in some way or 
other was the work of Germans. 

Doubtless the Poles must often have wished that it 
were in their power to reward these good friends. Such 
an opportunity at length offered itseK. Vienna, the 
Austrian capital, was besieged by the Turks, and a 
Polish army marched to her relief The Turks hap- 
pened to be acquainted with the leader of that army, 
and as they turned to flee before their adversaries, 
they were heard to cry out, " The king is among them." 
Thus the Poles rescued Vienna from the danger of 
being plundered by a barbarian enemy. Should the 
Polish capital ever be in a similar predicament, no 
doubt the Austrians would do as much for her. 

But no peril of this kind was reserved for Cracow. 
When, by an unfortunate political necessity, the neigh- 
bours of Poland found themselves constrained to seize 
such parts of her territory as lay nearest to them, 
Cracow, the most ancient of the foyal cities, was so 
fortunate in her geographical position as to become the 
portion of a German power. 

Now everybody in Germany will tell you, that Pro- 
vidence can do nothing kinder for a Slavonic country, 
than to confide it to the government of the Teuton 
race ; and as for the historical monuments and every- 
thing else of value in the Polish metropolis, it is plain 
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that these must run a better chance of being properly 
taken charge of by the careful German than by the 
reckless Pole. 

Having, then, come to a comfortable conclusion 
respecting the Austrian occupation of Galicia (as you 
infallibly wiU if you reside long in Germany), do 
not disturb yourself by attaching credit to what can- 
tankerous travellers may choose to tell you of the 
state in which they found the "Zamek Krolewski" 
of Cracow. 

This Castle, say they, the site of which has been 
an abode of royalty ever since the dawn of Polish 
history, was erected by Ladislav Lokietek and Casimir 
the Great, in the place of an ancient fortress of wood. 
Under Sigismund I., John Bonar,* the castellan, was 
charged to procure from Italy architects who should 



* Amongst the Scotch families settled in Poland, the principal were 
the Bonars, who arrived in that country before the Reformation, but 
became its most zealous adherents. This family rose by its wealth, 
and the great merit of several of its members, to the highest dignities 
of the state, but became extinct during the sixteenth century. There 
are even now in Poland many families of Scotch descent belonging to 
the class of nobles ; as for instance, the Haliburtons, Wilsons, Fer- 
guses, Stuarts, Haslers, Watsons, &c. Two Protestant deigymen of 
Scotch origin, Forsyth and Inglis, have composed some sacred poetry. 
But the most conspicuous of all the Polish Scotsmen is imdoubtedly 
Dr. John Johnstone, perhaps the most remarkable writer of the seven- 
teenth century on natural history. — KratinMs Religiow History of the 
Slavonic NcUton, p. 167. 
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enlarge and beautify the regal residence; and from 
their designs was taken the gateway through which 
you enter the great square court. Here, in evidence 
of the date, you perceive the white eagle of Poland 
and the knight of Lithuania, having between them 
the serpent of the Sforzas, to which house belonged 
the queen of Sigismimd I. 

In 1536 a great part of the Castle was destroyed 
by fire, and again a Bonar was commissioned to rebuild 
it. And finally the palace was completed and magni- 
ficently furnished by that splendour-loving monarch, 
Augustus of Saxony. 

You enter the court, a large quadrangle, surroimded 
by a triple row of galleries, of which the arches are 
supported on slender piUaxs. In former times, this 
quadrangle was used for tournaments; and the gal- 
leries, fitted up for queens and their ladies, were paved 
with black and white marble, their walls adorned 
with painting and statues, enriched with gilding, and 
wreathed with flowers. In what plight do we find 
it now? The slight and graceful columns have been 
built round with uncouth masonry, the windows looking 
on the court walled up, and the court itself used as the 
yard now of a barrack, now of a pauper hospital 

The palace itself we did not enter, for the simple 
reason that it was occupied by troops; but Sydow 
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and Kohl, both German travellers, give accounts of 
what they found within, in all points corresponding 
to what we saw without. Every one tells the same 
tale. Bronze doors of skilful workmanship carried 
away to melt for cannon; the rich painted glass of 
the windows replaced by small panes of common 
material; the very carpets cut and torn in pieces, 
and used by the soldiery as covering for beds. It 
is hard to conceive that anything much worse could 
have happened to this regal castle, supposing it had 
been sacked by its old assailants the Tartars ; and yet 
the soldier whom you may see loitering about where 
monarchs held their chivalrous pastime, wears an 
Austrian uniform. 

Now, really if travellers have nothing more pleasant 
to tell us of the Zamek Krolewski under German occu- 
pation, we had better turn to the Cracovian peasant, 
and see what he has got to say about that Castle under- 
neath the Castle, where foreign foot has never trod. 
"Ah," says he, "that is a splendid palace, larger and 
grander than aaything above ground ; and therein is a 
golden haU, where all the kings of Poland sit round 
a table — Boleslav the Great in the place of honour. 
Once a year, at dead of night, this great Boleslav walks 
the Castle above." " Is he then visible to mortal eyes?" 
" Yes ; and if you are an honest man, the sight of him 
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fills you with unspeakable joy. But should you be a 
knave, at the moment of his passing a whirlwind will 
catch you up, and cast you down face foremost, so that 
you can see nothing." 

It is refreshing to pass from the defiled courts of the 
palace to the fortifications without, where you can feast 
your eyes on the broad, green plain, pied with villages 
and watered by its gleaming river. Hence, too, you 
take your last look of the Tatra, where in the far dis- 
tance it forms the boimdary of the landscape. But not 
even here can you get rid of the indignation which 
vexes you imder this castle's walls. Sights which called 
it forth against the foreign spoiler are but exchanged 
for such as awaken it doubly against those who let him 
cross that mountain rampart. 

" Who is the coward would not dare to fight for such 
a land?" Perhaps you exclaim, "Alas! it was not 
cowards, nor was it a degenerate race who left Poland 
undefended. She counted 100,000 armed nobles, and 
no people may boast of more daimtless deeds of arms, 
more dazzling military successes than the Poles. Nor were 
these nobles less martial at the time of their country's 
disgrace than they had been in the day of her glory ; 
the legion of homeless exiles who served in Napoleon's 
army were as renowned for brilliant feats of valour as 
those soldiers of Poland's greatness who followed 
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Boleslav to the Danube and to Kieflf, Sobieski to 
Vienna, Zolkiewsky to Moscow. 

Why, then, was this strong arm found powerless, when 
it was required for the defence of the body ? Just 
becaujse it had refused to do duty as an arm, and had 
come to fancy that it was the body itseK. It had said 
to the head, " I have no need of you," and to the foot, 
*' I have no need of you ; " and in the Polish state the 
king was no more than a puppet, and the peasantry had 
been trampled into serfs that the military nobles might 
rule as oligarchs. Thus Poland, who was so formidable 
to her neighbours when she owned 100,000 armed 
subjects, had not a soldier to oppose to her enemies 
when she groaned under 100,000 armed tyrants. 

But from all these evidences of Poland's sorrow and 
shame, let us turn to the scene of one of those triumphs 
which raised her to her ancient pride of place. This is 
the spot, imder the arch of that bastion — here one of 
the greatest monarchs that ever reigned in Cracow 
gained a victory, which had for result the Christianization 
of Lithuania and its annexation to Poland. 

Queen Hedviga was the granddaughter of Casimir 
the Great, with whom died out the small line of Piast 
Her father, Louis of Anjou, was the son of Casimir*8 
sister ; and the Poles had elected him out of love for 
the ancient dynasty ; but he was also King of Hungary, 
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and they were not long in deciding that one sovereign 
could not serve two nations. When therefore Louis 
died, leaving only daughters, the Poles refused to 
acknowledge the elder who succeeded him in Hungary, 
and chose the younger Hedviga for their ruler. Hedviga 
was very young when she came into Poland ; but already 
the fairest and most high-minded princess of her time, 
she had been betrothed since childhood to William of 
Austria, her cousin, and a noble and excellent prince. 
But all his virtues failed to fascinate the Poles ; a 
German was not the husband they would have selected 
for their queen. 

Nevertheless, they did not oppose the alliance openly 
until a more welcome suitor presented himself in the 
person of Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania. The Lithu- 
anians were the nearest neighbours of Poland, and held 
a long line of country on her eastern frontier; they 
were heathens, and for some time past had waged 
bloody and successful wars with the Poles. But now 
Jagellon promised that if the Poles would bestow on 
him the hand of their young and beautiful queen, he 
would adopt the Christian religion for himseK and his 
subjects, and unite Lithuania to Poland for ever. Poland 
closed with the offer at once ; but Hedviga ? At first 
she would not hear of giving up her betrothed, and 
William hurried from Austria to claim her; but her 
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subjects closed the doors, of the palace against him, and 
would not even permit him to see her. In her pas- 
sion, the young queen seized an axe, and with her 
own hand aimed a blow at the gate ; but in vain. On 
this, she waited till the dead of night, and silently 
sKpping out of her prison-house, was about to escape by 
the little doorway that bears her name. But a new 
obstacle barred her path, and one which to Hedviga 
proved insurmountable. At the foot of the staircase 
she was met by her chancellor, the aged Groray ; and for 
the sake of Poland, and of the Christian religion, he 
conjured her to turn back. Here, then, was fought out 
the battle between the heart of the maiden and the 
heart of the monarch, and the Queen of Poland came 
out victorious. It is a pity that so few love stories 
have victories to record. 

Duke WiUiam could not believe that he was given 
up ; in all sorts of hiding-places, he continued to lurk 
about Cracow, until certain intelligence was brought 
him that Jagellon of Lithuania was entering the city. 
Then, indeed, he returned precipitately to Austria ; and 
left behind him all his treasures, which were afterwards 
expended in the building of a church. 

The story of Queen Hedviga has aU the ingredients 
of a regular love-tale. In contrast to the handsome 
prince whom she preferred, the imwelcome suitor was 
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described to her as a bmtal and hunch-backed barbarian, 
and had she made good her escape from the little door 
under the bastion, as a hunch-backed barbarian he 
would have gone down to posterity. Even when 
she had made up her mind to marry him, Hedviga 
dreaded so much to be overpowered with horror at 
the first meeting, that she begged Zavioz of Oleschinaga 
to go and see the Duke beforehand, and to bring her 
tidings of what she must expect. Zavioz went ac- 
cordingly, and returned ; his testimony has fortunately 
come down to us. " I have seen Duke JageUon, and 
he received me graciously, he is of the middle 
height, comely appearance, noble presence, and princely 
demeanour." 

Hedviga had reason to be well satisfied with her 
spouse. Baptized a Christian by the name of Ladislav, 
he acted with her assistance as the missionary of his 
subjects, and redeemed his pledge by uniting Lithuania 
to Poland. While she lived he proved the most 
devoted of husbands; and after her early death he 
applied himseK to carry out all her plans for the benefit 
of her people.* 

* There is a beautiful saying recorded of this Queen Hedviga, when 
some cattle, which on her husband's authority had been violently taken 
away from the peasants, had on her entreaty been given back to them. 
She said, ''you have restored the cattle, but who shall restore the 
tears?" 
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Such was the introduction of the Jagellon dynasty 
into Poland. In its time the crown was virtuaUy here- 
ditary, and the monarchy united and powerfuL When 
its last heir expired, the Poles sought out its descendants 
in the female line, and offered their throne to the Vasas 
of Sweden. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



CATHEDRAL OP CRACOW, 



I HAVE heaxd or read somewhere, that when the 
Handwerksburschen of German guilds returned ifrom 
their travels they imderwent an examination, and, in 
evidence of having duly visited the principal cities of 
the Hanseatic League, were expected to give an account 
of some remarkable object in each ; especially, he who 
had been at Cracow was bound to describe the great 
wonder of that town — certain gigantic bones of an old- 
world monster. 

These prodigious relics are now suspended by iron 
chains in the portal of the Dom ; but what shaU we 
say for ourselves? We certainly were at Cracow, and 
while there spent some time in the cathedral ; yet of 
Behemoth's ribs we remember nothing. The truth is, 
that as we passed from imder the portal, and caught our 
first view of the nave, crowded with kneeling figures, we 
were so much struck by the likeness of the scene before 
us to the interior of the Dom of Prague, that we omitted 
to raise our eyes to that treasure of the Dom of Cracow, 
which must at the moment have been balancing over 

T 
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our heads. Eeason enougli this for discouraging com- 
parisons as too often substitutes for observation ; never- 
theless, we must plead that in this case the resemblance 
is not merely apparent, but actual ; is not confined to 
individual features, not even to general effect, but 
traceable throughout the whole character and history. 
Perhaps one cannot give a better idea of it, than, by 
describing the cathedrals of Cracow and Prague as two 
national monuments of one and the same people ; for 
with all that they owe to the skill of foreign craftsmen, 
and exhibit of purely artistic merit, their chief points of 
interest are national and monumental, and in both 
that which is distinctive — Bohemian or Polish — ^is less 
striking than that which is common and Slavonic. 

For iostance, the Polish and Bohemian minsters alike 
form part of the national acropolis. Palacky states, that 
in early Slavonic history, when a country was divided 
among the members of its reigning house, the rank of 
suzerain over his brothers and cousius did not regularly 
devolve on the eldest or on any son of the late superior, 
but was attached to the possession of the old royal, 
citadel. Now, what the Hradschin was to the Cechs, 
that to the Poles became the Vavel ; and in Cracow as 
in Prague we find the cathedral sharing the castle-rock 
with the palace of the king. 

Again, it may be said of both these minsters that 
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their interest is rather for the historian than for the 
artist. St. Veit's, indeed, should it ever be finished on 
the original plan and pruned of its present deforming 
adjuncts, may yet merit its ambitious title of " younger 
brother to the cathedral of Cologne;" but the great 
unshapely Dom of St. Stanislav looks exactly what it 
has been styled, a huge volume of the history of Poland. 
Founded, according to Bogufal, by King Vladislav 
Herman, between 1081 and 1102, it has since been 
twice ravaged by fire, and restored; a multitude of 
incongruous supplements have also been built on to it at 
different periods, and thus as a whole it exhibits a total 
absence of unity in idea or regularity of proportion. 
But within, the cathedral of Cracow is richer than that 
of Prague, or, perhaps, than any other in North Europe. 
The annals of seven centuries are here written in sculp- 
tured stone ; and here, with few exceptions, sleep three 
dynasties of kings under stately efi&gies. In its sixteen 
chapels, the gifts of monarchs and the thank-oflferings of 
victorious leaders record the splendours of Poland's day of 
glory ; and its round-arched crypt treasures the ashes of 
John Sobieski, Joseph Poniatowski, Thaddeus Kosciusko. 
To return to our starting-point at the entrance of the 
nave. The first object that attracts our steps is the 
shrine of St. Stanislav, as gorgeouis in its wealth of solid 
silver as that of St. John Nepomuk at Prague. 

t2 
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Both saints were martyrs of the type of Thomas k 
Becket; and the Cracow patron is further notable as 
having been hewn limb from limb in the very presence 
of his angry king. The monarch was no other than 
Boleslav II., one of the most warlike and successful of 
Polish sovereigns, who (according to the monkish 
legend) in later life grew violent and oppressive, and 
hated St. Stanislav as the one man who dared reprove 
him. At length the bishop laid Cracow under an inter- 
dict, and the king determined to bear with him no 
longer. One evening, when Stanislav was celebrating 
mass in St. Michael Skalka, a church beyond the 
Vistula, Boleslav and his lawless train burst in at the 
door ; the aged priest turned to rebuke the intrusion, 
and at his first word was struck down and literally cut 
to pieces. The pieces were flimg outside the church, but 
four eagles watched them day and night, and the monks 
seeing this miracle, took courage and gathered up the 
martyr's remains. Then one finger was found missing 
— ^it had rolled into a piece of water, and a fish less 
religious than the eagles had swallowed it. But soon a 
wondrous light, emanating from the hiding-place of the 
saintly particle, betrayed the devourer ; he was caught, 
cut open, the recovered member united to the body, and 
the body, after some further vicissitudes, installed in a 
silver coffin, in the centre of the Dom. 
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As for Boleslav — excoiniiiunicated by Pope Gregory 
VII., and driven from his reabn — he fled into Hungary ; 
but no one dared harbour him, and he ended myste- 
riously, or, as some say, torn to pieces by his dogs. 

But there is another interpretation of the martyrdom 
of St. Stanislav. This calls him an arrogant priest, 
raised from the dust by a rich noble, who adopted him ; 
it describes his quarrels with the king as turning on 
their respective claims to the heritage of this noble, 
and it accuses him of a treasonable correspondence with 
the Bohemians. Chodzko remarks, that supposing for 
a moment this version of the story to be matter of fact, 
there woidd be something whimsical in the idea of a 
man, who, during his life, acted traitor to his country, 
" being invoked after death as its advocate with the 
Divinity." 

From the splendid shrine of the canonized bishop, 
we are now advancing towards the high altar, when 
stopped by our friend to notice an inscription, whose 
lines are traced on the pavement at our feet : — 

HEDVIGA, 

DAUGHTER OF LOUIS KING OP HUNGARY AND 

POLAND, 

GRAND-DAUGHTER OF OASIMIR THE GREAT, 

WIFE OF LADISLAY JAGELLON, 

DIED IN 1399. 
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The high altar boasts a painting by Dolabella, an artist 
who flourished at the court of Sigismund IIL, and, 
whose achievements adorn several other buildings in 
Cracow. Of the picture in the cathedral it is impossi- 
ble to judge, inasmuch as it is hidden by that profusion 
of tinsel ornaments and gaudy trappings always too 
conmion in Eoman Catholic places of worship, and 
multiplied to the ludicrous in Slavonic churches. It is 
not, therefore, in contemplation of the altar-piece that 
you linger in this part of the Dom ; it is because the 
space before this high altar was long the spot in which 
every Polish monarch must appear twice — once for co- 
ronation, once for burial The latter ceremony was 
conducted with much pomp, and accompanied by some 
curious symbolical pantomime. The helmet and shield 
of the deceased king were broken, and an armed knight 
dropped from his horse as if suddenly stricken by the 
dart of death. 

But still more significant was the inauguration of the 
new sovereign, during which, before the crown might be 
set on his head, he had to swear "to the pacta con- 
venta." How strange was the scene once enacted on 
that occasion! Sigismund Augustus had closed his 
glorious reign, and the crown — ^passing out of that 
family of Jagellon, in which it had been hereditary for 
two centuries — was now returned to the nation who 
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gave it. On whom should she bestow it next ? Her 
children were divided, the great questions of the age 
had ranged them on opposite sides ; where should she 
find a judge who could be trusted to hold with strong 
and steady hand the balance of justice, free rights, and 
* toleration ? " Not in a son of Catherine de Medicis ! " 
cried the dissidents ; but the Eoman Catholics won the 
day, and Henri de Valois was ielected, on condition that 
he should swear to maintain freedom of conscience. 
The candidate took the pledge before quitting France ; 
but, prompted by the Eoman Catholic party, he resolved 
to omit it in his coronation oath. On this very spot — 
before the high altar — ^the ceremony was in progress, 
and the crown about to be placed on the head of the 
new king, when John Firley, grand marshal of Poland, 
stepped up to the kneeling prince, and presented to him 
a scroll containing the engagements to which he had 
sworn in Paris. Henry started to his feet — aU around 
were mute in astonishment ; but Firley, grasping the 
crown with both hands, said to the candidate, in a loud 
and threatening voice, " Si non jumbis, non regnabis ! "— 
and the oath was taken. 

From the nave we pass to an examination of the 
sixteen chapels — ^rich museums for the historian and 
the antiquary ; and in many instances exhibiting admi- 
rable works of art Two of these are masterpieces by 
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Veit Stoss, and each of them the eflSgjr of a Casimir ; 
the first representing Casimir the Great, the second — in 
red porphyry — Casimir Jagellon. This latter prince 
was in no way distinguished personally, but is fitly 
commemorated by a splendid tomb, seeing that in his 
life-time he represented Poland at one of the most 
briUiant periods of her history. To his eldest son was 
offered the throne of Hungary ; his younger son Casi- 
mir was crowned King of Bohemia. 

For a contrast to these memorials of Poland's early 
fortune we may turn to the monument of Bishop 
Soltyk, and behold him thereon depicted in a carriage, 
guarded by Cossacks — a Eussian captive, on his way 
to Siberia; but between these antipodes there lies a 
central region, represented by the chapels of the Sigis- 
munds and the Vasas. 

A very gorgeous sepulchre is the chapel of the Sigis- 
munds. In the style of the renaissance, its cupola is 
richly gilded, and its altar of massive silver, adorned 
within by the work of Glim, of Nuremberg, and without 
by pictures of the Florentine school. Its three tombs 
are each surmounted by a statue in red marble — Sigis- 
mund I., Sigismund II., and the sister of the latter, Anne 
Jagelloa 

Here we have Polish greatness at its apogee. In 
the days of the two Sigismunds, Poland and Lithuania 
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formed one solid empire, and the crowns of Bohemia 
and Hungary had been united on the head of a Jagellon. 
Under a strong and tolerant government the country 
was prosperous, and developed new energies. Such 
names as Laski, Zamoyski, and Eadziwill, shone in the 
lists of Polish aristocracy; and the nation at large — ^free, 
vigorous, and intelligent— brought forth stout labourers 
for the work of Church reform. And yet it was under 
the rule of the Sigismunds that the germs of future 
disaster began to put forth shoots. Those three neigh- 
bours of Poland, who have since become her murderers, 
gained at this period important accessions of strength. 
Austria concluded two of those fortunate alliances 
which, for the House of Hapsburg, have served in 
lieu of conquests. By the first, she at once gained 
possession of the Netherlands; by the second, she 
became heir of Poland and Hungary. Eussia, too, by 
the acquisition of Smolensk, took one of her first strides 
in the march upon Warsaw ; and Prussia, hitherto the 
domain of the Teutonic knights, became hereditary in 
the family of Brandenburg. But more dangerous than 
any foreign foe, that home-nurtured enemy of the Polish 
nation, the unbridled self-will of her military noblesse, 
at this time showed itself in its first so-caUed "Eokosz."* 

* This name was borrowed from Hungary, where, when the kingdom 
was in danger, the nobles assembled on the field of E4kos, near 
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Nor was the spirit of inquiry and reform which at 
this epoch stirred the religions life of Poland without 
its share of destructive tendencies. Sigismund Augus- 
tus favoured the new opinions ; to him were dedicated 
works both by Luther and Calvin ; and Archbishop 
Cranmer held friendly intercourse with the learned 
at his court. It was generally expected that the King 
of Poland would follow the example of the English 
monarch, but Sigismund Augustus, unlike Henry VIIL, 
had no personal quarrel with the Papacy ; and though 
he desired earnestly to see the Church of Poland 
reformed, what party among the dissidents could he 
trust to reform her? The Lutherans? but they were 
denounced by the Calvinists. The Calvinists ? but the 
Lutherans declared them worse than Papists ; and when 
both Lutherans and Calvinists rejected the dicta of the 
Papacy on evidence that they were contrary to the 
dicta of the Bible, their ground was shaken under them 
by the arguments of a third party, who denied abso- 
lute authority to the Bible itself This last-named 
sect had attained a wide reputation from the learning 

Pesth. On the occasion allnded to above, Sigismund had summoned 
the military force of the kingdom to make war on Moldavia ; but the 
nobles occupied themselves in bringing forward complaints, and even- 
tually separated without marching against the foe. Ghodzo says that 
from this time they adopted the name Rokosz '' for those rebellious 
meetings called Confederations, in order to give them a semblance of 
legaUty." 
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and morality of several among its leaders. Though 
in theory diametrically opposed to the dogma of the 
Eoman-catholic Church, practically it worked into the ' 
hands of the hierarchy by imsettling the minds of the 
dissident champions just when they had need of a faith 
that could remove mountains. Nay, the Italian refugee, 
Faustus Socinus, and other advocates of these opinions, 
wrote in discouragement of all resistance to constituted 
authorities, at the very moment the Dutch Prote^stants 
were in arms for their religion. 

With no surer prospect than the chance that some- 
thing better might cast up out of this chaos of con- 
flicting novelties, Sigismund Augustus felt that he dared 
not overturn the existing system ; he therefore con- 
tented himself with proclaiming those principles on 
whose power for good he did place dependence — ^perfect 
toleration, and the right of free discussion.* His almost 
immediate successor, the husband of his sister Anne, 
seems to have acted on a similar idea. But Stephen 
Batory, himself a successftd soldier, naturally ac- 
corded his favour and confidence to the party in 
whose ranks he foimd discipline and plan. Hence, his 

* This is the bright side of Sigismund's character ; its darkest trait 
is the unbounded dissipation into which he plnnged in his later days. 
Indeed, though intellectual and HbenJ-minded, he would seem to 
have been equally destitute of personal morality and personal con- 
victions. 
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patronage of the Order of Jesuits, who, besides their 
eminence in science and literature, joined zeal and 
talent equal to that of the dissidents, with that organ- 
ization and unity of action of which the latter were so 
fatally destitute. 

The Chapel of Stephen Batory is Gothic, of black 
marble, and with an altar of ebony. Here the royal 
family used to attend mass from a gallery which com- 
municated with the castle. To the left of the altar 
stands the tomb of the king, surmounted by his statue, 
in a recumbent posture, supported on his arm, covered 
with a royal mantle, and crowned. 

Stephen Batory left Poland victorious on all sides, 
but died despairing of her future, because he could not 
persuade the Diet to render the throne hereditary : for 
the three succeeding reigns, however, the Swedish 
family of Vasa continued to transmit it in regular 
succession. Nine members of that house lie entombed 
in their sepulchral chapel ; it also contains a tenth 
cofi&n, that of Augustus II. of Saxony. The Chapel 
of the Vasas has black marble walls ; its entrance is 
barred by large bronze gates, but neither in their work- 
manship, nor in the inscriptions on the tombs, do we 
find anything equal to what we have seen hitherto ; for 
with the enthronement of the Vasa family the history 
of Poland becomes the record of her decline. Tlie 
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brilliant victories of Zolkiewsky and Chodkiewicz, under 
Sigismund III., cannot conceal this, and the liberal 
spirit of the short-lived Vladislav IV. coidd not arrest 
it. The persecuting intolerance of the Jesuits, the ever- 
more uncontrollable aggressions of the oligarchy, hurried 
on the inevitable catastrophe ; and John Casimir, abdi- 
cating a throne from which he had already once been 
driven, predicted to the Diet that partition of Poland 
which in the next century actually took place. 

And now, having turned over the last bright page 
in the history of Poland, we prepare to leave the 
Church, when our companion directs our eyes to 
an opening in the pavement, where a continuous 
stream of people is silently pouring in and out 
We follow with the crowd, and, descending under- 
ground, find ourselves in a Romanesque crypt. Under 
its arches the people circle, with quiet steps and trou- 
bled faces ; it seems that their feeling towards the dead 
who lie here has abated but little of its fervour in 
thirty years ; for no words can better describe what we 
witness than those of Sydow, written 1822 : — " It 
happened to be weekly market in Cracow, and thus 
there were many country-people in the cathedral, when 
I had the vault opened ; both men and women seized 
the opportunity, and descended with me into the crypt. 
At the sight of the cof&ns all burst forth in sighs, and 
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their qnivering lips seemed to betray that they were 
praying for the departed Mends of their country. The 
deeds of the patriots were unknown to none of them. 
A solemn stillness reigned in the feiintly-illumined 
crypt, and only now and then was it broken by the 
low whisper of the names of the great dead, and by 
deep-breathed sighs. Oftener than any . other, you 
heard the name of Naczelnik Kosciusko. Some of 
the elder men may, in their youth, have fought under 
him. Several of these stepped nearer to the sarcophagi, 
and gently laid their right hands thereon, as if by this 
means they thought to bring themselves in closer 
contact with the departed. On every face lay the 
expression of the deepest sorrow, and in the eyes of 
many stood tears ; no child could be more moved by 
the side of its parent's cofi&n than these simple peasants 
in the sepulchre of great men." — Sydow, 62. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 



THE KONIK. 



It will be seen, that the spectre of "glory departed" 
which walks the streets, and lingers in the palaces of 
Cracow, had not suffered us to visit them unhaunted; 
nor can we pretend to have altogether escaped the 
depressing influence of such a companion. I am glad 
to say, however, that before quitting the widowed city, 
we did see her lay aside her weeds for a moment, and 
brighten up with something like a smile of former 
days — ^this was on occasion of the festival of the 
" Konik.*' 

It was the last morning of our stay in Cracow, when 
one of our friends was announced while we were at 
breakfast, and brought us the glad tidings that there 
was to be a popidar f§te in the afternoon. " So far," 
added he, "you are fortunate to come in for this ; seeing 
that, unlike the Eoman Catholic ceremomes which have 
been going on during the last week, the procession of 
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the ' Konik' is a really Cracovian festival, had its origin 
in Cracow, and is celebrated nowhere else." 

" And what," asked we, '' may be the signification of 
Konik ? " 

" The name Konik signifies ' little horse,' and became 
terrible to the Cracovians in the thirteenth century, 
when the Tartars, on their little horses, burnt and 
ravaged the suburbs of Cracow. One morning, year 
and day uncertain, the flames of villages in the direc- 
tion of Zwierzynice attracted the notice of the anxious 
citizens. This was a sign that the Tartars were in the 
neighbourhood, about to plunder the convent of Zwier- 
zynice ; and at once the gates of the city were closed, 
not, however, before a few gaUant feUows belonging to 
the corporation of Fishmongers had sallied forth with 
the resolution of making at least one attempt to succour 
the distressed sisterhood. Hours passed in suspense 
and disquietude, and now it was evening, when sud- 
denly a peal from the alarm-bell startled the burghers — 
a troop of Tartars is riding towards the walls. But 
soon terror gives way to thankfulness, and under the 
disguise of the barbarian enemy, the citizens recognise 
their own valiant comrades returning victorious with 
the spoils of the slain. 

"In commemoration of this glorious episode in the 
history of one of their guilds, the Cracovians have 
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delighted, duiiBg more than five centuries, to celebrate 
its anniversary. A man belonging to, the corporation 
of Fishmongers, and of a family descended from the 
victor of the Tartars, arrays himself in the very gar- 
ments used for the first grim masquerade, and bestrides 
a little horse of wood, supposed to represent the Tartar 
Konik. Thus equipped, he heads a procession, and in 
former times led it to the convent of Zwierzynice, 
where, from a window, the abbess and her nuns 
saluted the representatives of their deliverers. Next 
day, the Konik and his suite paraded before the Epis- 
copal Palace, and the fSte concluded by a banquet in 
the open air, spread out in front of the rescued convent. 
Such for many a year was the festival of the Konik ; it 
is now reduced to a march through the principal streets 
of Cracow." 

It may be imagined how gladly we hailed the offer 
of an escort to view the procession. The crowd would 
be dense — of that we were forewarned ; but at the same 
time assured, that it would be perfectly well-behaved : 
and our friend was of opinion, that by stationing our- 
selves early to await the Konik at one of its halting 
points, we might secure a good view of it and its rider, 
without involving ourselves in the crush of their fol- 
lowers. "Only do not expect too much," was his 
caution • " this is no Church ceremony, no pomp, no 

V 
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spectacle — ^really nothing to look at but the Konik and 
the crowd" "And suppose there were not even the 
Konik," we answered, '* a crowd of Cracovians and G^- 
cian peasants is what we would any day go out to 
see. " 

And such being our object we got what we wanted, 
and could not have chosen a better opportunity for 
seeiQg the descendants of the old White Chrobatians — 
town-folk and countiy-folk gathered together. The 
Konik was long in coming, and for a good hour or 
two we had leisure to amuse ourselves by making 
observations. 

To an eye that has lately dwelt on German forms, 
every other people looks graceful and gay; to an ear 
accustomed to German converse, every other people 
seems given to chatter. But compared with Italians 
and French, the Cracovians do not strike you as re- 
markable for liveliness, while here your auricular nerves 
suffer from nothing at all like the jabber of South 
Europeans. This was not the first time we had 
remarked, that even when spoken with excitement 
and rapidity — ^that is to say, as spoken in a crowd — 
Slavonian speech was less jarring than Bomanic ; ^ a 
circumstance which may be partly accounted for by 
the absence of that high and sustained key-note cha- 
racteristic of the uneducated voice in the South. Still 
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Onore especially is it owing to those peculiar combina- 
jfcions of consonants, in reference to which, Slavonic 
{language, particidarly as spoken in Galicia, has not 
(inaptly been likened to the twittering of birds. 

In respect to looks: compared with the women of 
(other nations, and especially with their sister Slavo- 
nians, the Cechs, we did find the damsels of this Cra- 
♦covian assembly somewhat unlovely — hard of favour, 
and wind-dried in complexion. But this we were 
assured was a local blemish, caused by the cutting 
breezes from the mountains ; the women of the plains 
being often noted for comeliness. As for the costumes, 
they were pretty and varied, almost all displaying the 
tight jacket and smart hose ; rich, too, in good painter's 
colours, such as delight Gentile Bellini ; and especially 
brilliant with that strong clear scarlet, so cheery in its 
effect between grey street walls. 

If we had not had the crowd to divert us, un- 
doubtedly we must have "wearied," for the Konik 
had departed from his usual time of march, in so 
far that the point to which we had been directed as 
its outset proved to be one of the last in his passage. 
At length he came ; the street filled and overflowed, as 
with the rising of a living tide ; and from the centre of 
the eager multitude there proceeded a shrill imnatural 
voice, not unlike the squeak of Punch. We strained 

u2 
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our ancles, necks, and eyes, in the eflfort to obtain a 
glimpse of the Komk, but in vain. The squeak grew 
fainter and fainter, the crowd ebbed away from the spot 
where we stood — ^the Konik had passed by, and we had 
not seen it. 

ThiB piqued our curiosity. No longer dreading the 
crush, we set oflf to meet the procession at another point ; 
and making our way through a comparatively empty, 
back street, emerged on the market-place just as the 
Konik entered it Never shall I forget the sight That 
old sepulchral Eynek had burst into life — say, rather, 
into blossom — high and thick above its pavement 
waved gay forms and brilliant hues, and a rich and 
varied wreath of balconies hung out from its ancient 
walls. It was some moments before we even looked for 
the Konik. Then we began to understand his tactics 
and to take our measures for seeing him accordingly. 
Whenever in his march he passed under the window of 
some eminent personage he halted, and began to prance 
and squeak, and beat the people with a paper club. 
One of these pauses took place under a balcony crowded 
with people, and belonging to a lady popular for her 
benevolence — ^here it was that we made our dash, and 
at last stood face to face with the Konik. 

Whereunto shall we liken him? It is not for us 
foreigners to pretend to know better than the citizens of 
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Cracow whose suburbs he trampled, and whose convents 
he threatened, what a Konik looked like in the thirteenth 
century ; we can only say that if the Tartar and his 
little horse in any way resembled this masquerader and 
his Konik, no wonder the people fled before them as 
from something more than half a fiend. To begin with 
the rider— a huge turban, a huge beard, and every other 
adjunct that could make a head portentous ; long oriental 
garments sweeping the ground and hiding his own legs 
and the body* of his steed. In his right hand he bran- 
dished his formidable mace — with his left he reined in 
the head of his charger — ^the head of the Konik like 
nothing you ever saw, unless it be the head of an 
heraldic griffin. 

* This is supposing his steed to have had a body ; but I suspect it to 
have been nothing but one of those long poles supported behind bj 
wheels, on which children love to gallop about. 
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CONCLUSION. 



OUB stay in Cracow was too short to afiford us more 
than a glance of the city — for acquaintance with the 
condition of the Cracovians, moral, social, and political, 
for gathering accurate information on the many 
subjects of present interest, we had not the necessary 
time. Further, we laboured imder a disadvantage in 
coming to Cracow in the " dead " season. The principal 
families had migrated to the coimtry, and one gentleman, 
on whose assistance and conversation we had chiefly 
relied for sources of intelligence, left the capital the day 
before we entered it. Such is our excuse for having but 
little to teU of the state of public feeling on the banks 
of the Vistula ; we will now proceed to tell that little. 

It would be impossible to traverse the Austrian 
Empire, however hastily, and not remark that every one 
you meet is dissatisfied, and regards government as the 
source of his dissatisfaction. It would however, perhaps. 
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be difficult, without visiting various parts of that empire, 
to gain an idea of the radical difference between the 
nature of complaints in different places ; to realize that 
while an Austrian Government may, by judicious reforms, 
content some provinces, in others contentment imder an 
Austrian Government is hopeless. 

In the hereditary dukedom every body murmurs, 
but it is about the taxes and the Concordat ; the young 
Emperor is himself beloved, and the ancient line of 
Hapsburg venerated as that of rulers under whom the 
Austrian Margravate has become the mistress of a 
powerful empire. In Himgary everybody murmurs ; 
but there, though the taxes and the Concordat are 
anathematized, their repeal is an object altogether 
subordinate to the great grievances of the nation — ^the 
abolition of the Himgarian Constitution and the attempt 
to amalgamate Hungary with Austria. Nevertheless, 
although determined to own no link with the rest of 
the empire, save in the person of the sovereign, Hungary 
stiU acknowledges that sovereign as the heir of him on 
whom she bestowed her crown. Lastly, in Poland every 
one murmurs ; but the complaints against taxes and Con- 
cordat, the loss of a constitution, and of separate govern- 
ment — aU are whispers, unheard in the outcry against 
foreign occupation — against German rule. Hence, the 
traveller returning from these different parts of the 
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Austrian Empire brings witli him the impression that to 
•content the German subjects a good deal is needed ; that 
with the Hungarians an arrangement is just possible ; 
but that the question between the Austrian Emperor 
and the Galicians is this : When will he let them go ? 
Now, with his goodwill — to join their brethren in 
establishing a rampart between Germany and Eussia ; 
or when he can no longer withhold them — ^to lead the 
advance of Eussia on Germany? 

On this subject I will quote a few words from a con- 
versation we held in Cracow with a person well qualified 
to give an opinion. We were seated imder the trees of 
the beautiful promenades, and had asked him why, 
during our passage through the streets, he had cut us 
short while speaking German, and begged that in future 
we would express our remarks in French ? 

He had replied that his reasons for making the request 
were twofold. In the first place, when asking questions 
about Polish history and antiquities, it was as well to 
use the language least familiar to German passers-by ; 
secondly, the soimd of German in their thoroughfares 
was so irritating and vexatious to the citizens of Cracow, 
that he always begged foreigners to speak French instead. 

It was on this that we put the question, whether on 
the whole he considered the Germans more or less 
odious to the Poles than the Eussians ? 
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"Far more so," he answerei '*Iii tlie one case 
it is national jealousy, and the recollection of many- 
insults ; in the other, it is antipathy of race. Eather 
than continue to bear the yoke of Austria, there are 
people enough here who say that we had best receive 
the doctrine of Panslavism, acknowledge the Czar as 
the head of all Slavs, and accept our own place as 
members of a great Slavonic empire." 

" And would they for this give up the prospect of a 
restored Poland ? " 

" No," he answered. " No ; while that hope lasts it 
will ever prove more than strong enough to keep us 
apart from Eussia. And yet," he continued, " what is 
the prospect of a restored Poland ? It would, indeed, 
be the interest of Austria and Eussia that there should 
be a barrier between them and Eussia ; but whether is 
it better for the Poles that they should serve the turn of 
Germany by combating their brother Slavs, or that 
they should make common cause with these their 
brethren — form the vanguard of a really powerful 
empire, and trust to their own superior civilization for 
giving them a foremost rank among its sons ?" 

Such were the sentiments we heard expressed in 
Galicia; and since then we have found the same 
opinion set forth in that publication of Count Kra- 
sinskys, entitled " Panslavism and Germanism." Finally 
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— after having made up our minds that late events in 
Warsaw must have materiaDy altered this state of 
feeling — ^we find it alluded to in the letter in the Times, 
from which we have already quoted. 

" At this veiy moment," says the writer, " the most 
determined patriots in Glalicia — believing fuUy as they 
do that Poland must be one day re-established — ^will, 
nevertheless, say that if all hope vanished, and they 
seemed destined to remain the slaves of Austria^ they 
wbuld avert that fate by uniting with Eussia^ so as to 
form an immense Slavonic empire, in which they would 
play an important part, and stop for ever the encroach- 
ments of the Grermans. The partition of Poland has 
been a political failure— at least, as regards the Grerman 
powers — ^in so far that instead of being absorbed, the 
separate portions tend more and more every year to 
re-unite. ^Probably, the only question soon will be, 
whether there shall be a strong independent Poland — 
to produce which result it would be necessary, as a pre- 
liminary, to destroy the Eussian empire — or an united 
Poland imder Eussian protection?" 

Austria had once a great monarch — one who has been 
styled "the man of the House of Hapsburg," — ^the 
name of that monarch was Maria Theresa. It would be 
well if such Germans as seek to justify their country's 
share in the partition of Poland would remember thAt 
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no Polish patriot, in his strongest expression of in- 
dignation, ever uttered a severer sentence on that 
partition than this, the greatest of Austrian sove- 
reigns. Her words were these, " When all my lands 
were attacked and I did not even know where I could 
lie down in peace, I rested in my good right, and on the 
help of God. But in this matter, wherein not only 
common justice cries to heaven, but also equity and 
sound sense are against us, I must confess that never in 
my life did I feel so sorely troubled. I am ashamed to * 
let myself be seen. Consider what an example we give 
to the whole world, if, for a miserable bit of Poland or . 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, we throw our honour and 
reputation into the balance. I perceive that I am alone, 
and no longer en vigueur ; therefore, I let this matter 
take its course — not without the bitterest grief: but 
after I am long dead, then will it be seen what comes of 
this outrage on every prmciple that hitherto has been 
held just and sacred." 
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rendered additionally intelligible, and, indeed, interesting to tlie English reader, by copious 
explanatory passages thrown in parenthetically here and there, and sufficiently distinguished 
from the translated portions by being unaccompanied by the marks of quotation which distin- 
guish the translation throughout. In addition to this, the translation itself merits high praise ; 
while by no means the least valuable portions of the volume are the * Remarks ' at the conclusion 
of each Dialogue." — Gentleman* s Magazine. 

"So readable is the book that no young lady need be deterred from undertaking it ; and we are 
much mistaken, if there be not fair readers who will think, as Lady Jane Grey did, that hunting 
or other female sport is but a shadow compared with the pleasure there is to be found in Plato. 
. . . The main questions which the Greek master and his disciples discuss are not fit simply 
or theses in Moral Philosophy schools ; they are questions real and practical, which coneeni 
Englishmen in public and private life, or their sisters or wives who are busy in lowly or aristo- 
cratic households. Questions of right and wrong ... of the virtues which children in National 
Schools ought to be taught, and the training which educes the best qualities of body as well as 
mind. " — A thenceum. 
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LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, 

NARRATED IN CONNEXION WITH THE POLITICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND 

LITERARY HISTORY OP HIS TIME. 

BY DAVID MASSON, M.A. 

PROFESSOR OP ENGLISH LITERATURE IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Vol. I. 8vo. With Portraits. 18«. 

*• Mr. Masson's Life of Milton has many sterling merits ... his industry is immense ; his 
zeal unflagging; his special knowledge of Milton's life and times extraordinary. . . . With a zeal 
and industry which we cannot sufficiently commend, he has not only availed himself of the 
biographical stores collected by his predecessors, but imparted to them an aspect of novelty by 
his skilful rearrangement." — Edinburgh Review. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS & THEIR STYLES: 

BEING A CRITICAL SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BRITISH PROSE FICTION. 

By DAVID MASSON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d 

" A work eminently calculated to win popularity, both by the soxmdness of its doctrine and 
the skill of its art."— TAe Press. 

ESSAYS BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL: 

CHIEFLY ON ENaLISH POETS. 
By DAVID MASSON. Svo. cloth, 12«. 6d. 

CONTENTS: 

I. SHAKESPEARE AND GOETHE. 
II. MILTON'S YOUTH. 

III. THE THREE DEVILS : LUTHER'S, MILTONS, AND GOETHE'S. 

IV. DRYDEN, AND THE LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION. 
V. DEAN SWIFT. 

VI. CHATTERTON : A STORY OF THE YEAR 1770. 
VII. WORDSWORTH. 

VIII. SCOTTISH INFLUENCE ON BRITISH LITERATURE. 
IX. THEORIES OF POETRY. 
X. PROSE AND VERSE : DE QUINCEY. 

" Mr. Massou has succeeded in producing a series of criticisms in relation to creative literature, 
which are satisfactory as well as subtile — which are not only ingenious, but which possess the 
rarer recommendation of being usually just." — The Times. 

SECOND EDITION. 

GEORGE BRIMLErS ESSAYS. 

Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. 

PUBLIC ORATOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6« 

CONTENTS : 



I. tennVson'S poems. 

II. WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 
III. POETRY AND CRITICISM. 
IV. ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
V. CARLYLE'S LIFE OF STERLING. 
VI. ESMOND. 



VII. MY NOVEL. 
VIII. BLEAK HOUSE. 
IX. WESTWARD HO ! 
X. WILSON'S NOCTES. 
XI. COMTE'S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 



" One of the most delightful and precious volumes of criticism that has appeared in these days. 
... To every cultivated reader they will disclose the wonderful clearness of perception, the 
delicacy of feeling, the pure taste, and the i-emarkably firm and decisive judgment which are the 
characteristics of all Mr. Brimley's writings oh subjects that reaUy penetrated and fully possessed 
his nature." — Nonconformist. 
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RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
With Frontispiece. Third Edition. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5«. 
*' A book which girls will read with avidity, and cannot fail to profit by. "—Literary Churchman 

DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 

A HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG. 
BY JOSIAH WRIGHT, 

HEAD MASTEB OF SUTTON GOLDFIELD OBAMMAB SCHOOL. 

With Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, Bs. 
"An excellent book . . . well conceived, and well worked out." — Literary Churchman. 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S 
SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT (Author op "Margaret Maitland.") 

With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo, cloth, gilt leaves, Ss. 

"Described with exquisite reality . . . teaching the young pure and good lessons." — Joh 
Bull. 

OUR YEAR. 

A CHILD'S BOOK IN PROSE AND RHYME. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX." 
With numerous Illustrations by Clarence Dobell. 

Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5«. 
"Just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child." — English Churchman. 

LITTLE ESTELLA,& OTHER FAIRYTALES 

BY MAY BEVERLEY. 
With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5a. 

" Very pretty, pure in conception, and simply, gracefully related . . . genuine story- telling 
— Daily News, 

MY FIRST JOURNAL: 

A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
BY GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, Author op "Lost and Won." 

With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 4». 6d. 

" True to Nature and to a fine kind of nature . . . the style is simple and graceful . . . 
work of Art, clever and healthy toned."— Globe. 
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BROKEN TROTH: 

A TALE OF TUSCAN LIFE, FROM THE ITALIAN. 

BY PHILIP IRETON. 

Two vols. fcap. 8vo. oloth, 12«. 

" The style is so easy and naturaL . . . The story is well told from beginning to end."— Prew. 

" A genuine Italian tale — a true picture of the Tuscan peasant population, with aU their virtues, 
faults, weaknesses, follies, and even vices. . . . The best Italian tale that has been published 
since the appearance of the 'Promessi Sposi' of Manzoni . . . The * Broken Troth ' is one of 
those that cannot be read but with pleasure." — Loridon Review. 



THE MOOR COTTAG E: 

A TALE OF HOME LIFE. 
BY MAY BEVERLEY, 

AUTHOR OP "little ESTELLA, AND OTHER FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG." 

Crown 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

"This charming tale is told with such excellent art, that it reads like an episode from real life." 
— Atlas. 

ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

" Its power is unquestionable, its felicity of expression great, its plot fresh, and its characters 
very natural. . . . Wherever read, it will be enthusiastically admired and cherished."— if ominy 
Herald. 

A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT. 

BY WESTLAND MARSTON. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6c?. ) 

" Since ' The Mill on the Floss ' was noticed, we have read no work of fiction which we can so 
heartily recommend to our readers as 'A Lady in her own Right :* the plot, incidents, and 
characters are all good : the style is simple and graceful ; it abounds in thoughts judiciously 
introduced and well expressed, and throughout a kind, liberal, and gentle spirit."— CAwrcA of 
England Monthly Rerieio. 
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MEMOIR 




"OF 


THE 


REV. GEORGE 


WAGNER, 



LATE OF ST. STEPHEN'S, BRIGHTON. 
BY J. N. SIMPKINSON, M.A. 

RECTOR OP BRINGTON, NORTHAMPTON. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. In the press, 

" A deeply interesting picture of the life of one of a class of men who are indeed the salt of this 
land."— itforuinfir Herald. 

•* A biography of rare excellence, and adapted to foster in young minds that sense of duty and 
spirit of self-sacrilice which are always the attendants of true conversion, but are seldom obeyed 
and cherished as by George Wagner." — Wesleyan Times. 



THE PRISON CHAPLAIN; 

A MEMOIE OF THE EEV. JOHN CLAY, 

LATE CHAPLAIN OF PRESTON GAOL. 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, AND A SKETCH OF PRISON 

DISCIPLINE IN ENGLAND. 

BY HIS SON. 

With Portrait. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

** It presents a vigorous account of the Penal system in England in past times, and in our 
own. ... It exliibits in detail the career of one ol our latest prison reformers ; alleged, we believe 
with truth, to have been one of the most successful, and certainly in his judgments and opinions 
one of the most cautious and reasonable, as well as one of the most ardent." — Saturday Review. 

*' It cannot fail to charm by its lucid delineations of a character as happily as it was singularly 
constituted, and of a life devoted witli rare constancy and inestimable results to arduous ill- 
requited toil, in the service of humanity."— DaiZy Nexus, 
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WOBES BT THE £EV. CHARLES EINGSLET, 

I 

CHAPLAIll rif ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, 

RECTOR OP BVERSLEV, 

AND PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY IK THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRID08. 

WESTWARD HO ! 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

" Mr. Kingsley has selected a good subject, and has written a good novel to an excellent 
purpose ." — Times. 

" The book is noble and well-timed." — Spectator. 

**We thank Mr. Kingsley heartily for almost the best historical novel, to our mind, of the 
day." — Frasefs Magazine. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

"In * Two Years Ago,' Mr. Kingsley is, as always, genial, large-hearted, and humorous ; with 
a quick eye and a keen relish alike for what is beautiful in nature and for what is genuine, strong, 
and earnest in man."— Guardian. 

THE HEROES : 

GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNa. 
Second Edition, with Illustrations. Royal 16mo. doth, 5«. 

ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 5i, 

THE LIMITS OE EXACT SCIENCE 
AS APPLIED TO HISTORY. 

INAUGURAL LECTURE AT CAMBRIDGE. 
Crown 8vo. 2*. 

PHAETHON: 

LOOSE THOUGHTS FOR LOOSE THINKERa 

Thibd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2«. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 



BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 



Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 



f ( ' 



Mr. Henry Eingsl^ has written a work that keeps up its interest from the first page to the 
last— it is full of vigorous stirring life. The descriptions of Australian life in the early colonial 
days are marked by an unmistakable touch of reality and personal experience, A book which 
the public will be more inclined to read than to criticise, and we commend them to each other." 



RAVENSHOE, 



A NEW NOVEL BY HENEY KIN6SLEY, 



IS APPEARING MONTHLY IN 



MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 



*' One of the best tales ijow in progress in our periodicals;'*— Ob«n«r. 
" Ravenshoe will form, when completed, one of the most beautify novels extant. "- 
Camhridgt Independent* 
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CAMBEIDGE SCRAP BOOK. 

CONTAINING, IN A PICTORIAL FORM, 

A REPORT ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, HUMOURS, & PASTIMES 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

C05rrAINING NEARLY THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Oblong royal 8vo. half-bound, 7a. ^d. 



UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 



VOLUNTEER'S SCRAP BOOK. 



CONTAINING, IN A PICTORIAL FORM, 



HUMOURS AND EXERCISES OF RIFLEMEN. 



Oblong royal 8vo. half -bound, 7s. 6d, 



STRAY NOTES 

HING AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

B.Y COHlSrWALL SIMEON^ 
With niustrations. 7«. 6(£« 

iably agreeable work does not rival in popularly the celebrated 'White's 
')t be because it does not deserve it . . . the mind Is almost satiated with a 
e facts and good things."— I''ie2d 



16 WORKS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. 



THE NORTHEEN CIRCUIT : 

BEIEF NOTES OF TRAVEL IN" SWEDEN, FINLAND, 

•AND RUSSIA. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«. • 



VACATION TOURISTS IN 1861. 

The Publishers, encouraged by the success of the Volume of "Vacation 
TouBiSTS IN 1860," have much pleasure in announcing that arrangements 
have been made for a New Volume, which will be published early in the year 
1862. This volume, like the former one, will be edited by Francis Galton, M.A. 
Fellow and Hon. Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. The following 
are among the articles which will appear in the volume : St. Petersbubg and 
Moscow ; The Monks of Mount Athos ; . The Canadian Fbqntixr ; Thb 
Amazon and Bio Madbra ; 2k)0L00iCAL Notes on Spain ; The Eastern 
Caucasus ; Tuarick Tribes op the Sahara ; Geological Notes on Auverone. 



Uniform with " The Golden Treasury.'* 4«. 6ci. 

THE PILGRli'8 PEOGRESS ' ' 

FROM THIS WOULD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME. 

BY JOHN BUNYAN. 
With a Vignette after a Design by W. Holman Hunt. 
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